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How To LAY OUT A COUNTRY PLACE ? That 
is a question about which we and our read- 
ers might have many a long conversation 
if we could be brought on familiar terms, | 
colloquially speaking, with all parts of the 

Union where rural improvements are going | 
on. As it is, we shall touch on a few lead- 

ing points this month, which may be come | 
sidered of universal application. | 

These cardinal points within the bounds | 
of a country residence, are (taking health | 
and pleasant locality for granted,) conve- | 
nience, comfort —or social enjoyment —and | 
beauty ; and we shall touch on them in a 
very rambling manner. 

Innumerable are the mistakes of those | 
novices in forming country places, who re- 
verse the order of these three conditions,— 
and placing beauty first, (as, intellectually 
considered, it deserves to be,) leave the use- 
ful, convenient, and comfortable, pretty 
much to themselves; or, at least, consider 


them entitled ouly to a second place in their 
consideration. In the country places which 
they create, the casual visitor may be struck 
with many beautiful effects; but, when a 
trifling observation has shown him that 
this beauty is not the result of a harmony 
between the real and the ideal,—or, in 
other words, between the surface of things 
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saciid to be seen and the shines them. 
selves, as they minister to our daily wants,— 


,| then all the pleasure vanishes, and the op- 


posite feeling takes its place. 
To begin at the very root of things, the 
most defective matter in laying out our 


country places (as we know from experi- 


ence,) is the want of forethought and plan, 
regarding the location of what is called the 
kitchen offices. By this we refer, of course, 
to that wing or portion of a country house 
_ containing the kitchen, with its store-room, 
pantry, scullery, laundry, wood-house, and 
whatever else, more or less, may be in- 


| cluded under this head. 


Our correspondent, Jerrreys, has, in his 
usual bold manner, pointed out how defec- 
tive, in all cases (where the thing is not 
impossible,) is a country house with a 
kitchen below stairs; and we have but 
lamely apologised for the practice in some 
houses by the greater economy of such an 
arrangement. But, in truth, we quite agree 
with him, that no country house is complete 
unless the kitchen offices are on the same 


level as the principal floor containing the 


living apartments. 
At first thought, our inexperienced read- 
ers may not see precisely what this has to 


_ do with laying out the grounds of a country 
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place. But, indeed, it is the very starting 
point and fundamental substratum on which 
the whole thing rests. There can be no 
complete country place, however large or 
small, in which the greatest possible amount 
of privacy and seclusion is not attained 
within its grounds, especially within that 
part intended for the enjoyment of the 
family. Now it is very clear that there 
can be no seclusion where there is no sepa- 
ration of uses, no shelter, no portions set 
apart for especial purposes, both of utility 
and enjoyment. First of all, then, in plan- 
ning a country place, the house should be 
so located that there shall be at least two 
sides ; an entrance side, which belongs to 
the living, or best apartments of the house ; 
and a kitchen side, (or ‘ blind side,”) com- 
plete in itself, and more or less shut out 
from all observation from the remaining 
portions of the place. 

This is as indispensable for the comfort 
of the inmates of the kitchen as those of 
the parlor. By shutting off completely one 
side of the house by belts or plantations of 
trees and shrubbery from the rest, you are 
enabled to make that part more extensive 
and complete in itself. The kitchen yard, 
the clothes-drying ground, the dairy, and 
all the structures which are so practically 
important in a country house, have abun- 
dant room and space, and the domestics can 
perform their appointed labors with ease 
and freedom, without disturbing the differ- 
ent aspect of any other portion of the 
grounds. There are few new sites where 
there is not naturally a “blind side” indi- 
cated; a side where there is a fringe of 
wood, or some natural disposition of sur- 
face, which points it out as the spot where 
the kitchen offices should be placed, in 
order to have the utmost shelter and priva- 
cy,—at the same time leaving the finer 
glades, openings, and views, for the more 
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refined, social and beautiful portions of the 
residence. Wherever these indications are 
wanting, they must be created, by artificial 
planting of belts, and groups of trees and 
shrubs,—not in stiff and formal lines like 
fences, but in an irregular and naturally 
varied manner, so as to appear as if formed 
of a natural copse, or, rather, so as not to 
attract special attention at all. 

We are induced to insist upon this point 
the more strenuously, because, along with 
the taste for the architecture of PERICcLEs, 
(may we indulge the hope that he is not 
permitted to behold the Greek architecture 
of the new world!) which came into fash- 
ion in this country fifteen or twenty years 
ago, came also the fashion of sweeping 
away everything that was not temple-like 
about the house. Far from recognizing 
that man lives a domestic life,—that he 
cooks, washes, bakes and churns in his 
country house, and, therefore, that kitchen 
offices, (tastefully concealed if you please, 
but still ample,) are a necessary, and there- 
fore truthful part of his dwelling,—they went 
upon the principle that if man had fallen, and 
was no longer one of the gods, he might still 
live in a temple dedicated to the immortals. 
A clear space on all sides—pediments at 
each end, and perhaps a colonnade all 
round; this is the undomestic, uncomforta- 
ble ideal of half the better country houses 
in America. 

Having fixed upon and arranged the 
blind side of the house—which, of course, 
will naturally be placed so as to connect 
itself directly with the stable and other out- 
buildings,—the next point of attack is the 
kitchen garden. This is not so easily dis- 
posed of as many imagine. All persons of 


good taste agree that however necessary, 
satisfactory, and pleasant a thing a good 
kitchen garden is, it is not, wsthetically 
considered, a beautiful thing; and it never 
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accords well with the ornamental portions 
of a country place, where the latter is large 
enough to have a lawn, pleasure grounds, 
or other portions that give it an ornamental 
character. The fruit trees, (and we include 
now, for the sake of conciseness, kitchen 
and fruit garden,)—the vegetables, and all 
that makes the utility of the kitchen gar- 
den, never harmonize with the more grace- 
ful forms of ornamental scenery. Hence, 
the kitchen garden, in a complete country 
place, should always form a scene by it- 
self, and should, also, be shut out from the 
lawn or ornamental grounds by plantations 
of trees and shrubs. A good locality, as 
regards soil, is an important point to be con- 
sidered in determining its site; and it will 
usually adjoin the space given to the 
kitchen offices, or that near the stable or 
barns, or, perhaps, lie between both, so 
that it also is kept on the blind side of the 
house. 

After having disposed of the useful and 
indispensable portions of the place, by 
placing them in the spots at once best fitted 
for them, and least interfering with the 
convenience and beauty of the remaining 
portions, let us now turn to what may pro- 
perly be called the ornamental portion of 
the place. 

This may be confined to a mere bit of 
lawn, extending a few feet in front of the 
parlor windows, or it may cover a number 
of acres, according to the extent of the 
place, and the taste and means of the 
owner. 

Be that as it may, the ground-work of 
this part should, in our judgment, always 
be tawn. There is in the country no ob- 
ject which at all seasons and times gives 
the constant satisfaction of the green turf 
of a nicely kept lawn. If your place is 
large, so much larger and broader is the 
good effect of the lawn, as it stretches away, 
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over gentle undulations, alternately smiling 
and looking serious, in the play of sunshine 
and shade that rests upon it. If it is small 
—a mere bit of green turf before your 
door— then it forms the best and most be- 
coming setting to the small beds and masses 
of everblooming roses, verbenas, and gay 
annuals, with which you embroider it, like 
a carpet. 

Lawn, there must be, to give any re- 
freshment to the spirits of man in our coun- 
try places; for nothing is so intolerable to 
the eye as great flower-gardens of parched 
earth, lying half baked in the meridian sun 
And though no 
nation under the sun may have such lawns 
as the British, because Britain lies in the 
lap of the sea, with a climate always more 
or less humid, yet green and pleasant lawns 
most persons may have in the northern 
states, who will make the soil deep and 
keep the grass well mown. 

To mow a large surface of lawn—that 
is to say, many acres—is a thing attempted 
in but few places in America, from the 
high price of labor. But a happy expedient 
comes in to our aid, to save labor and 
trouble, and produce all the good effect of 


a well mown lawn. 


of an American summer. 


We mean sheep, and 
wire-fences. Our neighbor and correspond- 
ent, Mr. Sargent, of Wodenethe, on the 
Hudson, who passed a couple of years 
abroad, curiously gleaning all clever foreign 
notions that were really worth naturalizing 
at home, has already told our readers (see 
page 211,) how wire-fences may be con- 
structed round lawns or portions of the 
pleasure grounds, so that only a strip round 
the house need be mown, while the extent of 
the lawn is kept short by sheep. This 
fence, which costs less than any tolerable 
looking fence of other materials, is abun- 
dantly strong to turn both sheep and cattle, 
and is invisible at the distance of 40 or 50 
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rods. Mr. Sarcent is not a theorist, but 
has actually enclosed his own lawn of seve- 
ral acres in this way; and those who have 
examined the plan are struck with the use- 
fulness and economy of the thing, in all or- 
namental country places of considerable 
extent.* 

We have said nothing as yet of the most 
important feature of all country places— 
trees. A country place without trees, is 
like a caliph without his beard; in other 
words, it is not a country place. We shall 
assume, therefore, that all proprietors who 
do not already possess this indispensable 
feature, will set about planting with more 
ardor than Watter Scort ever did. It is 
the one thing needful for them; and deep 
trenching, plentiful manuring, and sufficient 
mulching, are the powerful auxiliaries to 
help them forward in the good work. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to tell 
our readers how to arrange trees tastefully 
and well, under all circumstances, in this 
short chapter. We can offer them, how- 
ever, two or three hints as to arrangement, 
which they may perhaps profit by. 

The first principle in ornamental plant- 
ing, is to study the character of the place to 
be improved, and to plant in accordance 
with it. If your place has breadth, and 
simplicity, and fine open views, plant in 
groups, and rather sparingly, so as to 
heighten and adorn the landscape, not shut 
out and obstruct the beauty of prospect 
which nature has placed before your eyes. 
Scattered groups, with continuous reaches 

*In the cut and description given at p. 212, wooden posts 
at intervals of 100 feet are used. But by an ingenious varia- 
tion of the mode, Mr. S. has since entirely dispensed with all 
wooden vo without increasing the expense, or lessening the 


strength ; and we hope to give a cut in our next, showing the 
improveme’ 
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or vistas between, produce the best effect 
in such situations. In other and more re- 
mote parts of the place, greater density of 
foliage may serve as a contrast. 

In residences where there is little or no 
distant view, the contrary plan must be 
pursued. Intricacy and variety must be 
created by planting. Walks must be led 
in various directions, and concealed from 
each other by thickets, and masses of shrubs 
and trees, and occasionally rich masses of 
foliage; not forgetting to heighten all, 
however, by an occasional contrast of broad, 
unbroken surface of lawn. 

In all country places, and especially in 
small ones, a great object to be kept in 
view in planting, is to produce as perfect 
seclusion and privacy within the grounds as 
possible. We do not entirely feel that to 
be our own, which is indiscriminately en- 
joyed by each passer by, and every man’s 
individuality and home-feeling is invaded 
by the presence of unbidden guests. There- 
fore, while you preserve the beauty of the 
view, shut out, by boundary belts and thick- 
ets, all eyes but those that are fairly within 
your own grounds. This will enable you 
to feel at home all over your place, and to 
indulge your individual taste in walking, 
riding, reciting your next speech or ser- 
mon, or wearing any peculiarly rustic cos- 
tume, without being suspected of bemg a 
‘“‘queer fellow” by any of your neighbors ; 
while it will add to the general beauty and 
interest of the country at large,—since, in 
passing a fine place, we always imagine 
it finer than it is, if a boundary plantation, 
by concealing it, forces us to depend wholly 


| on the imagination. 





THE PROCESS OF WINE-MAKING ON THE OHIO. 


BY N. LONGWORTH, CINCINNATI. 


Dear Str—The plan given by your south- 
ern correspondent in the last number, and 
which you appear to commend for the 
making of a fine wine, will be read with 
much surprise in our back-woods. If we 
wished to destroy the fine, natural aroma 
and flavor of our Catawba and Herbemont 
grape, we should follow the very course he 
recommends; and I believe a moment’s 
consideration will satisfy you we should 
accomplish the object by mashing the 
grapes with a “‘ green beech maul,” to take 
from them their natural taste, and supply it 
with the taste of the sap of the beech. To 
place our success beyond dispute, and ef- 


fectually destroy the muscadine flavor of | 


the grape, we would place the grapes in 
his “* fresh emptied whiskey barrel,” pound 


them with his green beech maul, and a | 


few hours, in warm weather, in the tub, 
will enable the lovers of new whiskey to 
detect its aroma and flavor (for years,) and 
even imagine they are drinking a diluted 
specimen of their favorite beverage. Here, 
the experiment would not be a profitable 
one, as the article of whiskey is sometimes 
sold for 15 cents per gallon. He bottles 
the wine as soon as it is fine, in the spring. 
We should do the same, if we wished our 
wine to form a sediment, and be unfit for 
sale. After the must is pressed from the 
grape, he exposes it for many days to the 
atmosphere. 

We gather our grapes at full maturity ; 
carefully pick off all green, rotten, and de- 
cayed grapes; pass them as speedily as 
possible through a machine, (thoroughly 
seasoned, and all possible taste from the 
wood extracted,) to separate the stems from 


the grapes, and mash them, without break- 

ing the seed. Instead of placing them in 

a towel and bowl, we place them on a 

large clean press, in which not a nail is 

driven, and the wood of which has been 
| fully seasoned ; and even if of beech wood, 
should not allow a particle of the taste of 
the wood to remain in it. Press it as 
speedily as possible, keeping the last hard 
pressing separate from the earlier runnings. 
Place the must in clean casks, from which 
no taste could be obtained from the wood, 
or any previous brandy or wine holdings, 
| unless from liquor from the same kind of 
grape. We immediately place the cask in 
a cool cellar, do not fill it entirely, but as 
soon as the fermentation commences, stop 
the passage of the strength and aroma of 
the grape as far as possible, by putting in 
| a tight bung, through which passes a crook- 
| ed syphon into the cask to receive the air; 
| and the opposite end of the crooked syphon 
| is placed in a vessel of water; and the sy- 
| 


| 





phon is continued until the fermentation is 
nearly over, when the syphon is taken out 
and a tight bung driven in, giving air by a 
small gimlet hole two or three times a day, 
for three or four days; after which all air 
is excluded till the wine is clear, when it is 
racked, and the cask thereafter kept full 
and tight. If we wish a superior article, 
we do not deem it fit for bottling till four or 
five years old. If fining were necessary, 
and isinglass or the white of eggs, to fine 
a pipe, cost $20, we should never think of 
using beech chips. 

I do not pretend to say, that all our vine- 
yard men pursue this course. Many of 
them use brandy, whiskey, and wine casks, 
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and are careless in other respects; and they 
find the difference when their wine is 
brought to market for sale. There are 
some of my own tenants who have been 
vinedressers all their lives in Germany, 
whose wines I never buy, and would not 
pay them one-fifth the price I would pay to 
other tenants. We should as soon think of 
setting our milk to raise cream for butter 
in a fresh whiskey barrel, as we would to 
place our washed grapes in it, or the must, 
after it is pressed out. 

It seems at the south, the Roanoake 
grape is their favorite wine grape. This is 
the Scuppernong of North Carolina. It ap- 
pears that they, there, to make a Hock 
wine, (a hard dry wine,) put three pounds of 
fine sugar to the gallon of must. Here, we 
never add sugar, unless in a season when 
our grapes do not ripen, which is a rare oc- 
currence. If we wished to make a syrup, 
to supply the place of molasses, we might 
add three pounds of sugar to the gallon of 
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See Pa- 


must, but never to make wine. 
tent Office Report for 1847, page 471. 
When we commenced making wine from 
the Catawba grape some 25 years since, 
we drank none but Madeira wine, and sup- 
posed none but brandy and Madeira wine 
casks were fit to put our must in. The 
consequence was, we destroyed the natural 
flavor of the grape, and greatly lessened its 
value. Yours respectfully, 


N. Lonewortu: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1850. 


We are not a little obliged to Mr. Lone- 
WwoRTH, whose vineyards on the Ohio have 
become almost a matter of national inte- 
rest, for the foregoing pithy and concise ac- 
count of the manner of wine-making pur- 
sued by him, and agree that it is far pre- 
ferable to the directions published last 
month; which were intended rather for 
performing the operation in a homely man- 
ner. Ep. 


STRAY NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 


BY S., PHILADELPHIA. 


TRANSPLANTING.— Small plantsmay be neat- 
ly and safely transplanted from borders, &c., 
by making narrow trenches round them, and 
filling such trenches with plaster of paris, 
mixed with water to the consistence of 
thick cream. This quickly becomes hard, 
or sets, and fonns a pot, in which the plant 
may be lifted without disturbing the roots. 
With a little ingenuity, the soil and roots 
may be so encompassed, with the same 
material, as to greatly facilitate the safe 
removal of a choice plant to any reasonable 
distance. 

Shade.—It is advisable to place an empty 


flower pot or basket over all newly trans 
planted plants for a few days, removing it 
only when the sun is warm, but not shining 
on the plant. 

Draining Flower Pots.—Of all circum- 
stances connected with the culture of 
flowering plants in pots, none is more im- 
portant and less regarded than draining ; 
that is, putting a stratum of broken pots, 
broken tiles, or bricks, of a soft quality, in 
the bottom of the pots, underneath the soil 
and roots of the plants; potsherds should 
be broken down till the largest does not 
exceed the size of a small bean,—the pow- 
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der occupying the topmost part. As a general 
rule, every pot should have near one-fourth 
of its depth occupied by this material. 
Drying Plants.—Plants may be dried in 
such a manner as to be extremely beauti- 
ful, retaining the whole of the volatile oil 
and aroma, and their true colours. To ef- 
fect this, they must be dried in a dark and 
close room, and not, as is usually the case, 
by exposure to a current of air and the ac- 
tion of light. When the separation of the 
aqueous particles is effected by their evapo- 
ration, and they are tolerably dry, they are 
to be submitted to pressure in small quan- 
tities, enveloped in a slightly absorbent 
paper, until the oil appears.on the surface, 
and which is known by its discoloration ; 
by this, all change of colour by the action 
of the light, or further loss of volatile mat- 
ters by evaporation, is prevented. In pot 
herbs, as well as medicinal plants, this will 
be found a very decided improvement. 
Small or Large Gardens.—It is a prevail- 
ing and most erroneous opinion, that the 
enjoyments derivable from a garden are 
just in proportion to its magnitude. So far 
from this being the case, it may be said to 
be a fact, that it would confer a most es- 
sential service to the science of gardening, 
either to lessen by one-half almost every 
ornamental garden, or allow double the 
amount of labor to that usually bestowed 
upon them. In ninety-nine gardens in 
every hundred, it will be found that their 
extent is such, compared with the labor 
allowed for keeping, that the time and at- 
tention required for the nicer operations of 
the art are almost, if not wholly, absorbed 
in the manual labor, demanded in keeping 
in repair the beds, grass walks, &c. This 
ought not to be. The pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of a garden by no means depend on its 
extent, but on its high state of culture and 
keeping. 
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To Preserve Flowers Fresh.—When cut 
flowers are withering, plunge about one- 
third of the stem in boiling water; by the 
time the water is cold, they will revive. 
Then cut off the ends, and put them in cold 
water with a little nitre, when they will 
keep for several days. 

Ants.—To drive away ants, use sulphur 
steeped in water; if in the gravel walks, 
strew the gravel with salt, and then water 
it; this will apply also to worms. Boiling 
water is also efficacious; but drowning 
them out with cold water useless. 

Gray Squirrels—The public squares of 
Philadelphia were enlivened all last sum- 
mer and fall, by numerous gray squirrels 
that had been let out partially tamed; and 
it was a beautiful incident, that though 
they fed out of the hands of visitors, not 
one was injured or captured. This proves 
that reasonable enjoyments, that are within 
the reach of all, will not necessarily be 
abused if liberally provided. 

Feeding Trees.—In the Horticulturist, 
vol. 2, for July, 1847, page 28, I described 
a process of ‘‘ feeding trees,” as I saw it 
done at Dropmore, the famous arboretum of 
Lady Grenvitte, not far from Windsor. 
The gardener opened trenches, radiating 
from the trunk of the tree like the spokes 
of a wheel, to a distance thirty or forty 
feet in every direction. Each trench met a 
young root which was led into it, and was 
quickly cleared of the common soil, and 
filled with a rich compost of loam and ma- 
nure. It was owing to this treatment that 
the trees at Dropmore had attained the ex- 
traordinary growth which made them the 
admiration of every tree fancier, fortunate 
enough to see them. That this process is 
an admirable one, let any one convince 
himself by experiment. How grateful 
would be the old apple and pear trees, 
which have ceased to bear fruit, if they 
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could experience a little of this treatment. 
As it is, they are too often imprisoned in 
their hard soils, and about as likely to 
make progress as a resident of the peniten- 
tiary to make a fortune. Look at the wil- 
low ; how anxiously it sends off a root to- 
wards its natural nourishment — water. 
That ability I have proved thus. Round 
the top of the tub of an old gum elastic 
tree, in the house, which has continued to 
sustain the heat of a powerful furnace, and 
to grow wonderfully, I placed a number of 
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small thumb pots, filled with rich earth, and 
kept regularly watered every day. After 
six weeks, I pulled one of them from the 
surface, and found a strong root had risen 
to the small hole in the bottom, and had 
taken possession; another and another had 
the same visitor, though previously the 
roots had shown no disposition to rise to 
the surface. A lesson, this, which is full 
of meaning. Feed your valuable trees, 
and they will be as grateful as your pigs 
and poultry. Yours, S. 


THE CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 


BY WM. CHORLTON, STATEN ISLAND. 


AtLtow me, through your pages, to draw | merely double flowers, without any particu- 
the attention of your readers to one of Flo- | lar regularity of form, and not possessing 
ra’s greatest boons—the Carnation. This | distinctness in their colours, which is far 
flower, in its natural state, is truly lovely, | from being the case with the English kinds. 
but in its greatest floricultural perfection is | I do not wish to depreciate the value of the 
surpassed by none but the Rose; and with | continental carnations ; for I admit that this 


the exception of the everblooming roses, not | 


even by that flower. Whether we consider | 


its evergreen foliage, the delicate and | 


plant is grown there quite as extensively as 
it isin Britain; but I see no reason why we 
should not possess those which are most 


graceful habit of its flower stems, exquisite | beautiful, as they only require the same 


perfume, brilliant and distinct colours, or its | care. 


symmetrical form, it is equally inviting to 
our senses, and equally admirable, and, in 
Europe, it is the peculiar favorite of all 
classes; and I see no reason why it should 
not be as generally cultivated in this fine 
climate, which is all that can be desired for 
its prosperity. It is true, there are many 
fine varieties here, in general cultivation ; 
but it is a matter of surprise to me that so 
few of the best English sorts are to be 
found, considering the ready transport by 
steam between the two countries, and the 
low price at which they can be purchased 
there. Most of the sorts here are of Ger- 
man origin, or in the German style,—being 


If any nice discrimination is needed 
to decide the relative merits of such floral 
varieties, | would wish for no better judges 
than the American ladies. 

So great is the enthusiasm of some of 
the rural peasantry of England, regarding 
the Carnation, that I have frequently known 
the poor hand-loom weaver strip the tat- 
tered sheet from his humble bed, to his own 
discomfort, in order to protect his favorite 
flowers; and to him, in most cases, is to be 
attributed the present perfection of the Car- 
nation, as the simple technicalities applied to 
it, and drawn from his untutored mind, will 
testify. 

The Carnation is the Dianthus caryophyl- 
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lus of botanists, and belongs to the class 
Decandria, and order Trigynea of the sexu- 
al, and order Caryophyllee of the natural 
system of botany. In its wild state, it is 
only a single flower, having one row of 
petals, and is supposed to be indigenous to 
Germany, though it has also been occasion- 
ally found in rocky situations on the south- 
eastern coast of England. In a cultivated 
state, we have record of its having en- 
gaged the attention of florists, in the latter 
country, about two and a half centuries. 
Gerarp received it in 1597 from Poland. 
ParKINSON, in 1629, enumerates forty-nine 
sorts; and Rea, in 1702, has three hundred 
and sixty good sorts. This rapid progress 
in the number of varieties proves that the 
florists of those days paid great regard to 
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it; but I much doubt if their standard came | 
anything near the criteria of the present 
day, as improved kinds are not now so 
easily procured. 

The varieties of this flower are now ar- | 


| 
| 
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low, or primrose ground, and bordered in 
like manner. Picotees are still further 
subdivided into heavy edged, having a 
broad belting; and light edged, having a 
fine narrow border. There are also some 
very pretty self coloured kinds, which, 
though not much regarded by florists, are 
notwithstanding very handsome, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 

Criterion of a Good Carnation.—The 
stem should be strong and straight, ave- 
raging from thirty to forty inches high; the 
footstalks should be sufficiently strong to 
support the flower, and of proportionate 
length; the calyx, or cup of the flower, 
should be regularly shaped all round, and 
proportionately long, to support the flower 


‘above the stem,—the segments bursting 


regularly and freely, so as to allow the 
petals to expand without bursting. The 


} 
‘corolla or flower should form a perfect 
| hemispherical, imbricated outline, and have 


the petals perfectly free from notch or ser- 


ranged into three classes; Bizarres, Flakes, | rature of any kind. The lower, or guard 


and’ Picotees. Bizarres (Fr., odd or irregu- 
ning lengthwise down the petal, from the 
outer margin towards the base, and having 


not less than three colours. This division 


is further subdivided into pink or crimson, | 

' 
having white, pink, and crimson colours ; | 
and scarlet, having white, scarlet, and ma- | 


roon colours. Flakes are variegated in a 
similar way, but have only two colours; 
(scarlet, having white and scarlet—rose, 
having white and rose—and purple, having 
white and purple colours.) Picotees (Fr., 


piquetteé, pricked or spotted,) have a white | 
or yellow ground, and are margined with | claw, being broadest at the top, and gra- 


| dually tapering to a point at the base. In 


rose, red or purple. This class is sub- 


lar,) are variegated in irregular stripes, run- | 


| 
| 


leaves, should not set upon the calyx, but 
rise about half an inch above it, and turn 
gracefully over,—lying horizontally. The 
upper rows of petals should be regularly 
smaller, and placed alike on all sides, so 
that the colours may show to the best ad- 
vantage, which should be bright and dis- 
tinct, and in due proportion. In Bizarres, 
the three colours should be equal; but in 
Flakes, the white may preponderate a little 
in some cases, without detracting from the 
beauty of the whole. In both these classes, 
the variegation should run in lines down 
the petal, from the upper margin to the 


divided into purple, each petal having | Picotees, the belting should extend per- 


a purple belting; red, having a red belt 
in like manner; and rose, having a rose 
coloured belt. 


| fectly round the outer surface of the petals, 


'and be confined to it, leaving the ground 


Yellow Picotees have a yel- | colour perfectly free from spots. 
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The Carnation may be propagated by 
seed, layers, pipings, or slips. 

Propagation by Seed.—If a select and 
choice collection is the object, this is only | 


ED 


resorted to for the purpose of getting new | 
and improved varieties; in which case, it | 
is well to grow the seedling plants in a | 
bed removed from the general stock; and | 
as this sunny, dry clime is all that can be 
required for the free impregnation and 
ripening of the seed of this favorite, I see | 
no reason why America could not boast, in | 
a few years, of seedling Carnations of its | 
own, equal if not superior to any in the 
world, providing due care were taken in se- 
lecting the sorts to be seeded, and a little | 
trouble in the crossing. In this case, the | 
same process should be observed as in my | 
directions for the Dahlia, recorded in the 
Horticulturist for November; only remem- 
bering that the male and female parts are 
placed in a somewhat different position ; 
this being a simple, while the Dahlia is a 
compound flower. The seed may be sown | 
as soon as ripe, or kept till the following | 
spring. If sowed when ripe, the young 
plants will require protection during winter; 
but they will make finer and more robust | 
plants the following year, which will com- | 
pensate for the little extra trouble. 
Propagation from layers is rather a par- | 
ticular operation, and requires some care ; | 
but is the surest method, particularly for 
this climate ; as pipings and slips are apt to 
damp off during the hot, damp weather of 
August and early September. The process | 
is as follows: As soon as the plants have | 
done flowering, prepare a number of hooked 
sticks, or pegs, about four inches long, and 
some fresh, friable mould, (the top spit of a 
Break this well with | 
the spade, and crush all lumps; bet do not 


good pasture is best.) 


use a riddle, as riddled soil, in this as all | 
other cases, is apt to bake on the surface | 


little from the tips. 


THE CARNATION. 


and become sodden, particularly when used 
in pot culture. It were well for the pro- 
fession if we had not so many lady-fingered 
gardeners, who are afraid to use the natu- 
ral means God has given them to separate 
the larger lumps in their composts. They 
would often meet with more success in 
their operations, if they had never known 
such machines. Having pegs, soil, and a 
good sharp knife ready, proceed by strip- 
ping off a few of the base leaves from the 
bottom of each side shoot; then gather the 
leaves of each carefully together, and cut a 
This latter is of ser- 
vice, as it reduces the spread of the “ grass,”’ 
and enables you to lay a greater number in 
a short space, while it does the layer no 


harm. Next, take the layer between your 


| ici 
‘thumb and finger, and cut a longitudinal 
slit upwards, beginning about four joints 


from the crown, and immediately below 
the joint, carrying it up to near the next 
joint, commencing at the outward surface, 
and slitting straight up the centre; bring 
this down to the surface of the ground, 
having previously loosened it a little, and 
place a peg so as to keep it in its position. 
In this way proceed till all are pegged 
down, and then cover nicely with soil an 


'inch or two, care being taken that the slit 


remains open. When the layer is thus 


covered, place the head somewhat erect, 


but be careful not to break it off, as it is 
easily done. Towards the latter part of 
October these will be finely rooted, when 
they may be taken off and planted out in a 
cold frame a few inches apart, or placed in 
five-inch pots, (two or three in each,) that 
they may be protected during winter; for 


though they are hardy, it gives greater se- 


surity, as rabbits and such like animals are 
very fond of them. 


Propagation by pipings is performed by 


taking the side shoots, about four joints 
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from the crown, cut smoothly just below the | 
joint, and either cut a longitudinal slit up- | 
wards from the bottom, or leave it without, 
(I have been equally successful both ways;) | 
take off a portion of the tops, and plant 
two or three inches apart, under a hand- | 
glass or frame, in a cool, shady situation ; 
examine them occasionally, and take off it 
any that are mildewed, or damp off. Un- | 
cover them occasionally in the mornings or | 
evenings, when the atmosphere is not arid ; 
this will invigorate them, and prevent them 
fogging off. In the fall they may be taken | 
up, and treated in the same way as the 
layers. This method is useful when there 
are more shoots than can be layered. 


Propagation by slips is performed by 


the side shoots at the base, carefully smooth- 
ing over with a knife the base of the slip. 


| 
These may be planted out, four or five | 


inches apart, in a cool, shady place. This 
process is the most simple; but layering is 
the most certain. It produces better plants, 


and is altogether more satisfactory. 


quire a very rich soil, though some stimu- 


lant is necessary. Too rich a compost 


causes the colours to run, whereby much of 
their beauty is lost. Some florists recom- 
mend mysterious nostrums; but as I deal 


not in superstition, it will only be necessary 


to follow common sense as nearly as possi- | 


ble, and advise what is sure (from experi- | shading, the time of blooming will be con- 


ence) to lead to success. Take one-sixth 


each, well rotted horse and cow manure, | 


and mix with the top spit of a good hazelly 
[free-loam] pasture. Work them well to- 
gether the summer before planting; turn 
Towards 
the middle of March, or beginning of April, 
commence by taking out the original soil 
about one foot deep, and fill up with the 
prepared earth. 


over once or twice in the winter. 


Smooth over the surface 


and plant, placing three plants about six 
inches apart, and between each patch about 
eighteen inches, By this mode, there is 
room left around each patch for your suc- 
ceeding layering, while the general effect 
is not spoiled. If the weather is dry, give 
a good soaking of water, but not unless it 


is; as the Carnation is impatient of mois- 


ture when fresh planted. Some persons grow 
| them all the season in pots, as most of the 


English florists do,—placing three plants in 
a fifteen-inch pot, at the same time as 
when planted in the open ground, and ar- 
ranging their plants in a triangular form, 
about equidistant between the side and the 


centre. This method is good for an ama- 


_teur, or those who have plenty of time, as 
slipping off, immediately after flowering, 


they can be moved about at discretion; but 
for general purposes, planting out in beds 
is preferable, as watering is in part dis- 
pensed with, and much labor saved. They 
will soon begin to send up their flower 
stems, which should be carefully tied to 
slender stakes as they advance. Take care, 


| however, not to tie too tightly, as they are 
Culture.-—The Carnation does not re- | 


apt to break off. If it is desirable to pre- 
serve their true characters, and have the 
colours distinct when the flowers begin to 
expand, there should be an awning of some 
light cloth placed over the bed, to shade 
the sun from them. Without this precau- 
tion the colours will run, and much of their 
beauty will be lost; besides which, by 
siderably prolonged. I purposely omit di- 
rections for getting up this flower for exhi- 
bitions, as it would be of no service to our 


present object; but have simply laid down 


directions from experience, which, if care- 
fully followed, will lead to certain success, 


and which I hope may encourage the lovers 


of flowers to get the best varieties, and be 
rewarded by a corresponding gratification. 
The annexed list contains ten in each 
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division of the best varieties in cultiva- 


tion: 


SELECT LIST OF CARNATIONS. 


Scarlet Bizarres. 


Appleby’s Rainbow, 
Elliott’s Duke of Sutherland, 
Easom’s British Hero, 

x Admiral Curzon, 
Ely’s Lord Pollington, 
Colcott’s Juba, 

Hepworth’s True Briton, 
Merchant's Sir Rob’t Peel, 
Robinson’s Joe Langsdale, 
Rainforth’s Game Boy. 


Pink or Crimson Bizarres. 


Cartwright’s Rainbow, 
Ely’s Lord Milton, 

“© Major Goldworthy, 
Gregory’s Alfred, 
Mansley’s Robert Burns, 
Wakefield’s Paul Pry. 
Hardman’s Splendid, 
Greasley’s Lord Brougham, 
Ely’s Duke of Bedford, 
Barringer’s Masterpiece. 


Scarlet Flakes. 
Maude’s Susannah, 


Simpson’s Marquis of Granby 


Wilson’s William the Fourth, 


Mansley’s Lord Byron, 
Mitchell’s Patriot, 
Merchant’s Lovely Mary, 
Ely’s King of Scarlets, 

‘< Mr. Grainger, 
Chadwick’s Brilliant, 
Brabnall’s Mrs. Abney. 


Rose Flakes. 


Elliott’s Duchess of Sutherland, 
Easom’s Ocean Queen, 
Barringer’s Apolla, 

Ely’s Lady Ely, 

‘* Lovely Ann, [shire, 
Fletcher’s Duchess of Devon- 
Hoyle’s Lovely Nancy, 
Hudson’s Lady Flora Hastings, 
Wilson’s Harriet, 

Wardman’s Lady Stanhope, 


Purple Flakes. 


Hufton’s Blue Ribbon, 
Evan’s Victoria, 

Ely’s Mango, 

Brabbins’ Squire Meynell, 
Hudson’s Miss Thornton, 


,Lee’s Napoleon, 


“*  Belerophon, 
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Turner’s Princess Charlotte, Tolworthy’s Isabella, 
Marsden’s Jolly Angler, Holliday’s Bridal Ring, 
Mausley’s Bonny Bess. Wood’s Victoria, 


Sharp’s Hector. 
Picotees-- Purple, Heavy Edged. 
Mitchell’s Nulli Secunda, Picotees—Kose Edged. 
Brinkler’s Lady Chesterfield, Borrough’s Lady Alice Peel, 
Ely’s Field Marshal, Crouche’s Ivanhoe, 
“Mrs. Lilly, Sharp’s Comet, 
** Grace Darling. Twitchett’s Fair Rosamond, 
Willmer’s Princess Royal, 
Picotees—Purple, Light Edged.Rarnard’s Mrs. Barnard, 
John’s Prince Albert, Crouche’s Conservative, 
Crask’s se Green’s Victoria, 
Borrough’s Duke of Newcastle, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, 
Robinson’s Nottingham Hero, Garrett’s Lady Dacre. 
Matthew’s Enchantress. ’ow Picetess. 
Picotees—Red, Heavy Edged. Barraud’s Euphemia, , 
Wave Mes, Werner Martin’s Queen Victoria, 
. on Mevnell Heslop’s Prince of Wales, 


) ‘ Soul 
Sharp’s Duke of Wellington, witmer ee ie 
Ben’s Mare Antony, ; 


“ > 
Brooke’s Duch’s of Cambridge. yy cod’s Childe Harold, 


“ ? 
Picotees—Red, Light Edged. Gennisaie Mee Aram, 


s Favorite, 
Matthew’s Ne plus Ultra, Clark’s Queen of Sheba. 


I have the honor to be yours, most obe- 
diently, Wm. Cxor.ron, 


Gardener to J. C. Green, Esq. 
Staten-Island, December, 1849. 


NOTES ON THE LONDON HORT. SOCIETY’S GARDENS AT CHISWICK. 


BY H. E. HOOKER, 


During a recent business trip to England 
and France, a few hours spent at Chiswick 
gave me so much pleasure, and proved so 
valuable to me, as a cultivator of fruit 
trees, that I have thought perhaps some of 
your readers, who are also fruit and fruit 
tree growers, might be interested in a few 
notes on this great centre of pomological 
nomenclature. 

The society’s grounds are divided into 
departments, as the kitchen gardens, the 
conservatories, the fruit yards and fruit 
room, the arboretum, &c. &c.; but as each 
department is of itself a complete and large 
establishment, and so well worthy of mi- 
nute inspection, as to require more time 
than was at my disposal, I could only pay 
particular attention to those parts in which 
I felt most interested; namely, the fruit 
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quarters, and fruit room, and the arbore- 
tum. 

At the head of the fruit department, I 
found Ros’t THompson, a man who soon 
made me feel that a visit from an Ameri- 
can nurseryman was not unwelcome, and 
whose kind attentions I shall not soon for- 
get. The collection of different varieties 
of fruit in these gardens is immense ; but 
as many tested varieties which are thought 
worthless are annually removed, I suppose 
the number does not increase very rapidly. 

The specimen trees are many of them 
fine, and show what may be effected by 
skilful pruning, trenching, and liberal ma- 
nuring ; but all are not equally good, and 
among the exceptions are many of the ap- 
ple trees, cultivated on Paradise stock, 
which have been annually sheared, (I call 
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it,) or headed-back, until they are forced to 

make a growth of woody shoots from every 

part of the tree; which shoots are in their 

turn to suffer from the knife in the follow- 

ing spring. This process gives the trees 

a bushy and unfruitful appearance, me 
creditable to the skill of the gardener. A | 
portion of the pears worked on quince | 
stock have also received similar treatment, 
but do not seem to have suffered so much 
from this method of pruning. They were 
of considerable age (25 or 30 years,) and 
were very thrifty and fruitful. Those 
trained upon the walls were particularly 
fine, and produced splendid specimens of 
fruit. But to a western New-Yorker, who 
is accustomed to fruits equally fine, gathered 
from trees which “take care of them- 
selves,” this looked like paying too much 
for the whistle. Peaches, also, are raised 
here only by great care and expense in 
trenching the soil, and training the trees 
to brick walls, heated with flues,—quite a 
contrast to our method of planting a shil- 
ling tree, in common soil, and, after three 
or four years, gathering a bushel of peaches 
per annum from each. In the fruit room, 
I found (Oct. 9th,) the collected produce of | 
the trees; except, of course, those which 

had passed their season of maturity. The 

fruits were neatly arranged, and would 

there be called good specimens of the par- 

ticular varieties. 

The pears were devidedly good, and 
would compare favorably with fruits of the 
Same varieties grown here, both as to size, 
colour and flavor. In fact, I do not think 
this fruit is so easily affected by differences 
of soil and climate as the apple. I found 
many of those varieties which are most es- 
teemed with us, are equally fine and highly 
valued there; while, on the contrary, the 
most conspicuous varieties of apples upon 
their shelves were for the most part un- 


rer LE 








known to me; and those which I found 
with familiar names, would never be re- 
cognized by us unless their natural pecu- 
liarities were remarkably distinct,—so 
changed, and, almost without exception, so 
much inferior were they to those which we 
see in this part of the world. This fact 
should make us careful of receiving the 
judgment of this society, upon the merits 
of any variety of this, to us, important 
fruit. 

Among the pears in the fruit room, the 
following varieties, well known in this 
country, were prominent as universal fa- 
vorites, and holding the same rank among 
lovers of good fruit there that they do here, 
except, perhaps, the White Doyenné, which 
seems more variable in quality than most 
others. 

Beurre Bosc—fine, great bearer. Beurre 
Diel—fine. Beurre Capiaumont— good, 
great bearer. Belle et Bonne—2d quality. 
Duchess d’Angouleme—fine. Seckel—fine. 
Forelle—beautiful and good. Beurre Rance 
—large and good. Glout Morceau—fine. 
Beurre d’Aremberg—fine. White Doy- 
enn‘—fine flavor, but cankers. Knight’s 
Monarch—fine. The fruit labelled Gan- 
sel’s Bergamot was a large pear, quite dif- 
ferent from ours, and not ripe at that time. 
Their Autumn Bergamot is probably our 
Gansel’s. 

The arboretum, adjoining the fruit de- 
partment, was much more attractive to the 
eye, if not to the palate, than the fruit room. 
In fact, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more beautiful than the grounds there laid 
out, and kept, in the best of style,—having 
a carpet of green, made as short and as 
soft as a rug by frequent mowing and 
sweeping, to form an appropriate ground- 
work for beautiful groups, and detached 
specimens of the most noted hardy trees, 
shrubs, &c. Among the most beautiful of 
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these were the Fraxinus, Excelsior pen- 
dula, Ulmus suberosa major, Ulmus mou- 
tano vageta, Quercus cerris ; and among the 
conifere—Abies Douglassit, Pinus insignis ; 
and last, but above all, the Deodar Cedar, of 
which they have a magnificent specimen, 
about 30 feet high, in full vigor and beauty. 

I understand that it is in contemplation 
to form a state agricultural school for 
New-York. I hope that you, and those 
who have influence in the right quarter, 
will make a vigorous effort to have con- 
nected with it a horticultural department, 
where something similar to what has been 
done at Chiswick may be accomplished in 
this country; for, setting aside the fact 
that no dependance can be placed upon the 
character of fruits, as adapted to this coun- 
try, which have only been tested abroad, 
the influence of a properly and liberally 
conducted institution of this kind, would 
be incalculable ; and before fifty years have 
passed over, this country would work many 


wonderful changes in the appearance, and 
much to the real wealth of the country. 
By all means let us have an arboretum, 
where all can have an opportunity of com- 
paring the merits of different species and 
varieties, and beholding the beauty of a 
perfect tree. Your truly, 
H. E. Hooker. 


Rochester, N. Y., February, 1850. 


[Thanks for these interesting notes. Our 
correspondent is quite right as to the value 
of a complete school of everything relating 
to the culture of the soil. The report made 
by the commissioners, appointed by the 
governor of this state, embraces all that is 
requisite for a complete educational estab- 
lishment, for those who live in the country. 
All that is needful now, is that the agricul- 
tural class shall lay their strong hands on 
their servants—the legislators at Albany— 
and give them no rest till such a school is 
organised on a liberal and practical ba- 


sis. Ep.] 


——____—_——_ @0+@ 


EXPERIMENTS IN HORTICULTURE—No. 3. 


BY B., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


[We request the attention of our readers 
who are sufferers by the curculio, to the 
successful experiment detailed in the fol- 
lowing communication. Our correspond- 
ent, who modestly withholds his name, is 
known to us as one of the most able jurists 
in the state, who devotes his leisure to the 
pleasures of horticulture, and experiments 
in his garden with the same knowledge 
and precision with which he delivers an 
opinion on the bench. Eb.] 

Piums.—In cultivating plum trees, the 
great desideratum seems to be a sure and 
practicable mode of preventing the ravages 
of the curculio. Having about seventy fine 


trees, of good bearing size, in fine healthy 
condition, and of choice kinds, I had been 
much disappointed to find the fruit entirely 
destroyed year after year. Some five or 
six years ago, I set resolutely to work to 
combat the enemy, and resorted to all the 
approved methods of defence which seemed 
to me worthy of a trial. My first experi- 
ment, was to encompass the body of the 
tree with a cloth bandage, which was kept 
saturated with spirits of turpentine, or with 
ammonia,—supposing that this would turn 
the ‘‘ turk,” in his march up the tree. But 
I found this ineffectual; because, as I sup- 
pose, he found some other mode of ascend- 
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ing. I then tried salt, paving, &c.; but 
found nothing that proved successful until 
the year 1848. I then determined to en- 
force the kélling system. As soon as my 


apricot trees were in full bloom, I examined 


discovered on the first of one of the lower 
branches the crescent mark, which, being 
followed, led me to one of the insects, in 
the act of puncturing a young apricot about 


the size of a pea. I immediately captured 
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crop was light, in consequence of a partial 
failure of stone fruits in this region, as well 
as the bearing of an excessive crop the 
year before. 

I think I can say, therefore, from actual 


practicable mode of saving smooth skinned 
fruits from the attacks of the curculio. The 
labor required for forty-five trees was two 
hours a day for about six weeks. 


Perhaps I may add, that many of the 


them daily until the 11th of May, when St that this is a certain and a 
the rascal, and corked him up in a small preventives proposed, although they suc- 
vial as a ‘‘ specimen,” and gave him to my | ceed under certain circumstances, cannot, 
gardener, with directions to slay all of the | in my opinion, be of much general utility ; 


kind that he could find. He accordingly | for the reason, that they are based upon 





prepared a small fence-post, by covering 
the end with india-rubber and a piece of 
old carpet. He then spread under a tree 
two large sheets, and jarred the tree with | 
his pounder until he brought down all the | 
insects on it. From five trees, he thus 
caught twelve on the first trial. This prac- 
tice was continued daily until sometime in 
June. As soon as the plums were suffi- 
ciently advanced, I selected forty trees, and 
they were treated in like manner until 
sometime in July. 





The result exceeded my most sanguine | 
expectations. From the five apricot trees, 
which had never before produced twenty | 
ripe apricots, I had upwards of three thou- 
sand of the most beautiful and luscious spe- 
cimens of that variety—the Golden apricot. 
In August my plum trees were breaking 
down with the fruit, especially the Impe- 
rial Gage, which bore an enormous crop. 


One large Green Gage tree ripened two or | 


three bushels, and for several weeks fur- 
nished an abundance of that most delicious 
fruit in its highest perfection. Indeed, this 


tree more than compensated for the labor | 





bestowed upon all of them. 
The same system was continued in 1849, 
and with similar success; although the 


unphilosophical principles. Thus, salting, 
paving, and manuring under the tree, and 
fencing around it, are based upon the idea, 
that the insect which attacks the tree al- 
ways comes immediately from the ground 
beneath it; which is an unfounded suppo- 
sition. Thecurculio is capable of migrating 
to a distance; it can fly over the highest 
fences, and is entirely proof against all such 
weak inventions. Otherwise, how would 
you explain the well known fact, that every 
plum is often stung on a young tree, stand- 
ing alone, the first year of its bearing ? 
This tree could not have propagated the 
insect by the falling of its own fruit. Nu- 
merous instances came under my observa- 
tion last summer, where apples, and pears, 
and cherries were all stung, on trees which 
had never borne before, and which were 
many yards distant from any other fruit 
trees. In addition to that, any one, who is 
well acquainted with the habits of the cur- 
culio, knows that in the latter part of the 
season it is accustomed to fly with apparent 
ease. Indeed, it requires considerable ex- 
pedition, after having jarred them from 
the tree, to catch them before they re- 
cover from their fright and take to their 
wings. 
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There is one other remedy which I have 
not tried, in which I have some faith. I 
allude to converting the plum orchard into 
ahog yard. But my faith is not founded 
upon the belief that the hogs destroy all the 
insects by devouring the fruit. For I have 
tried picking up the fruit most thoroughly 
for several years, without the slightest ap- 
parent benefit. My impression is, that the 
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swinish quadruped operates upon the fears 
of the destroyer, partly by his presence and 
noise, and partly by his occasionally coming 
in contact with the trees, and partly, per- 
haps, by the odors which arise from his 
bed. At all events, I purpose trying that 
experiment the coming season, and will 
then make public the result. B. 
Poughkeepsie, January, 1350. 
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BY R. BUCHANAN, CINCINNATI, O. 


[ Vinevarp culture is awaking a good deal | 


of attention in various parts of the country ; 
and we are, therefore, very glad to receive | 
such practical remarks as those of Mr. 
Lonewortnx, and those of Mr. Bucnwanan, | 
which follow: Eb.] 

Dear Sir—Your last (Jan.) number of | 
the Horticulturist contains a publication on | 
“Vineyards and Wine-making,” from Hol- 
lywood, Miss. As the process there dif- 
fers, in some respects, from ours in this | 
vicinity, | have thought that the enclosed 
article, written for, and published in the 
Patent Office Report for 1848, might per- 
haps be considered worthy of a place in 
your excellent journal. It may appear too | 
brief and condensed; but still, 
some idea of our mode of culture, and pro- 
cess of wine-making here. 


fully, 


Deesiionst: Ohio, Jan. 26, 1850. 


Very respect- 
R. Bucuanan. 


Dear Srr—At your request, I now give | 
you the mode adopted by myself, and some 
others in this vicinity, in cultivating the | 
vine for wine-making. 

At the same time, I feel that it would 
come with greater propriety from Mr. Lone- 
worTH, to whom, more than to any other 
man in the west, we are all indebted for 
our knowledge in grape culture. 


it gives | 


Selecting and Preparing the Ground.— 
A hill side, with a southern aspect, is pre- 
ferred. If the declivity is gentle, it can be 
drained by sodded, concave avenues; but 


| if too steep for that, it must be benched or 


terraced, which is more expensive. 

In the autumn and winter, dig or trench 
the ground with a spade all over, two feet 
| deep, turning the surface under. The 
ground will be mellowed by the frosts of 
winter. 

Planting.—Lay off the ground in rows, 
3 by 6 feet; put down a stick twelve or fif- 
| teen inches long, where each vine is to 
grow. 

The avenues should be 10 feet wide, di- 
viding the vineyard into squares of 120 

| feet. Plant at each stick two cuttings, se- 
| parated 5 or 8 inches at the bottom of the 

| hole, but joined at the top; throw a spade- 

| full of rich vegetable mould into each hole, 
and let the top eye of the cutting be even 
with the surface of the ground, and if the 
weather is dry, cover with half an inch of 
light earth. 

The cuttings should be prepared for 
planting by buryi ing them in the earth im- 
| mediately after ‘pruned from the vines in 

the spring; and by the latter end of March, 
or early in April, which is the right time 
| for planting, the buds will be swelled so 
_as to make them strike root with great cer- 
tainty. Cut off close to the joint at the 


lower end, and about an inch above the 
upper. 














Pruning.—The first year after planting, 
cut the vine down to a single eye, (some 
leave two;) the second, leave two or three; 
and the third, three or four. After the first 
| -year,a stake 6} or 7 feet long must be 
_ driven firmly down by each plant, to which 
the vines must be kept neatly tied with 
willow or straw as they grow. Late in 
February, or early in March, is the right 
time for spring pruning in this climate. 
Summer pruning consists in breaking off 
the lateral sprouts and shoots, so as to leave 
two strong and thrifty canes or vines—one 
of which is to bear fruit the ensuing sea- 
son, and the other to be cut down in spring 
pruning to a spur to produce new shoots. 
These may be let run to the top of the 
stakes, and trained from one to the other, 
until the wood is matured, say in August 
or September, when the green ends may 
be broken off. One of these vines is se- 
lected next spring for bearing fruit, and cut 
down to four to six joints, and bent over 
and fastened to the stake in the form of a 
bow. The other is cut away, as well as 
the fruit-bearing wood of the last year, 
leaving spurs to throw out new wood for 


the next, and thus keeping the vine down | 


to within 1} to 2 feet of the ground. Nip 
off the ends of the fruit bearing branches 
| two or three joints beyond the bunches of 
grapes. but do not take off any leaves. 
) If both the cuttings grow, take one up, 


or cut it off under ground, as but one vine | 


should be left to each stake. 


) Culture—The vineyard must be kept. 
. perfectly clean from weeds and grass, and 
2 hoed two or three times during the season. 
. Keep the grass in the avenues mowed 
. down close. About every third year put | 
1 in manure, by a trench the width of a 
e spade, and three or four inches deep, just 
f above and near each row; fill in with two 
or three inches of manure and cover up 
r with earth. 
- Wine-making.—Gather the grapes when | 
n very ripe, pick off the unsound and unripe | 
1, berries. The bunches are then mashed in 
e a mashing tub, or passed through a small 
0 wooden mill, breaking the skin but not the | 
r- seed, and thrown into the press, and the | 
e screw applied until the skins and pulp are 
e pressed dry. 


VoL. tv. 29 





VINEYARD CULTURE IN OHIO. 


Fermentation.—T his process is very sim- 
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ple. The juice is put into clean casks in 
in a cool cellar, and the casks filled within 
about four or five inches of the bung, and 
the bung put on loosely. The gas escapes, 
but the wine does not run over. In from 
two to four weeks, generally, the fermen- 
tation ceases, and the wine clears; then 
fill up the casks and tighten the bungs. 
In February or March, rack off into clean 
casks. In the spring, a moderate fermen- 
tation will again take place; after that, the 
wine fines itself, and is ready for bottling 
or barrelling. Use no brandy or sugar, if 
the grapes are sound and well ripened. 
Keep bunged or corked tight, and in a cool 
cellar, and the wine will improve by age 
for many years. 
Statistics—Cost of my vineyard of six 
acres—fourteen thousand four hundred 
| vines: 








| ‘Trenching, two feet deep, $65 per acre,........+0+++ $390 00 
| Sodding uvemues, .......6+.ssecceceeeererseneerens 60 00 
Cost of 30,000 cuttings, at $2.50 per thousand, ...... 75 00 
| PRI cn nanccsuaha<chacasdgescdensenggaasences 70 00 
| Fourteen thousand five hundred locust stakes, at $3 
| POP REIIO, 5c kccieccccccdisecccascccvedccccese 435 00 
| Setting fourteen thousand five hundred stakes,....... 55 00 
$1,085 00 
Cost of attending the first year—vine dresser, $216, 
| anda hand for one month, $15, ...........-.e000- 00 
| Second year—vine dresser, $216, a hand for two 
| months, at $15 per month,..... . ae @eckecesouds 256 00 
Cuttings after first year, to replace failures, say,..... 20 00 
| Hauling, carting, &C.,....ccccccccccccccccccceeoces 68 00 
| Contingencies, &C., .........ceeceeeeeceeccrceeees 150 00 
Average cost, say $300 per acre, .........2-.eeeee $1,900 00 


The third year the vines will produce 
grapes enough to pay the expenses of that 
| year—generally more. 

For the fourth year, and a series of eight 
or ten years in succession, the experience 
of the past would indicate the following 





calculation to be something like a fair one: 
| Say, six acres, average 250 gallons, at rates heretofore, #1 
| SPI i ésntccsscnscacaen viiadanie siden $1,500 00 
Deduct cost of vine dresser per annum,....... $240 
RBG, WOE, BiB sg oa osc cts cdadecescce a 
Gathering grapes and pressing, .............. 5 
| atherlug grape I 8 450 00 
| Wat pre per GHMNMp. .06cc ccccccccccnsscconss $1,050 00 
' 


To attain this, the vineyard must be fa- 
vorably situated, and well attended by a 
competent vine dresser, and free from dis- 
astrous visitations of the rot. 


The wine press is made something like 
the “screw cider press.” An iron screw, 
two to three inches in diameter, is fitted 
| into a strong upright frame; a tight box 
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platform (to be tightened with wedges,) of Mr. LoneworTH, with unwearied zeal 
three inch plank, eight inches high at the | and liberality, is still experimenting with 
sides, placed on heavy timbers; a box new varieties, and may yet find a rival for 

, : the Catawba. R. BucHanan. 
frame, that can be taken apart, of one and 


: N. B. Some vineyards, in good sea- 
a quarter inch boards, twelve inches high, | sons, have produced at the rate of 600 to 


and perforated with holes, (is to hold the | 800 gallons to the acre; but this is rare. 
mashed grapes,) and loose boards to lay on The usual yield 1S 300 to 400 gallons, 
ton ead Gi fasbde. Tats thle tems when there is but little rot. A bushel of 

P oe grapes, if well ripened, will produce three 
grapes are emptied out of the mashing 


and a half to four gallons of wine. 
tub—(a vessel like an inverted churn.) By proper economy, a man may have a 
About half the juice runs off without any | Vineyard of several acres in a few years, 
pressure after the screw is applied. The without feeling the expense to be burden- 
' some. Commence by trenching one acre 
outside of the cheese is cut down two or 


in the winter, and planting it out in the 
three times and thrown on the top, and re- spring; next year another acre, and so on, 


pressed until dry. No straw or cloth is | for five or six years. After the third year, 
used. A good brandy is distilled from the he will have his own cuttings from the first 
umice—or seeds and skins—after thus |.” yr np. andj. Sg Aca 
P aler '2US | cost of planting the succeeding additions 
pressed. to his vineyard. 

Vine Culture in this Vicinity.—It is es- If he has suitable timber on his own 
timated that over three hundred acres are | land, the stakes can be got out in winter 
now planted with the vine, within a circuit | With but little outlay in money. By this 
of twelve miles round Cincinnati; nearly | course, the cost of a vineyard of six acres 
two-thirds of which were in bearing last would not be half as much as mime. 
year, producing, notwithstanding the rot,| Some prefer planting in rows, four by 
so injurious to many, about 50,000 to 60,- | five; others, four and a half by four and a 
000 gallons of wine. half; and, on level land, three and a half 

The Catawba is our great wine grape, | by six or even seven feet. 
and principally cultivated. The Cape is} I have merely given, in the foregoing 
next, though but few are planted. The | remarks, the course pursued by myself and 
Isabella is not profitable for wine, and is | some of my neighbors, without pretending 
only raised for table use. that it is preferable to others. R. B. 
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BY JEFFREYS, WESTERN NEW-YORK. 


Your Leader—Trees.— Multum in parvo. | diate effect in wood and shade, over a large 
The details of a volume are thus condensed | and previously naked park around his resi- 
into understandable shape, for anybody’s | dence at Allanton. The history of his ef- 
every-year practice. forts produced great sensation for some 

More than twenty years ago, Sir Henry | years in England and Scotland; and one 
Stuart published his admirable “ Planter’s | of the most enthusiastic and charming es- 
Guide,” containing a most interesting essay | says ever written by Professor Wi1Lson, was 
on fruit trees and park planting, with a de- | published in Blackwood for 1828, in a re- 
scription of his own labors in giving imme- | view of Sir Henry’s book. I commend it 
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to you for republication in the pages of the 
Horticulturist, as an article every way ap- 
propriate to its pages. Another most inte- 
resting paper was published in the Quar- 
terly Review for 1827, on “ Planting Waste 
Lands ;”’ and another on ‘‘ Landscape Gar- 
dening,”’ in the same journal, for 1828—a 
review of the “ Planters’ Guide,” by Sir 
Waxrer Scott—both replete with the skill, 
experience, and exalted taste, so eminently 
displayed in all Sir WaxteEr’s rural efforts. 
To those who possess, and wish further to 
confirm a taste for tree planting, and land- 
scape gardening, I would refer to those 
valuable papers, They are to be found in 
the “Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Sir Watrter Scort,” vol. 8. 

Sir Henry Srvart’s volume was repub- 
lished in New-York about twenty years 
ago by Grant THorBurn; and to such as 
wish to plant Jarge trees in the proper 
mode, it will be a useful book of reference. 
But let such planter take your advice, and 
plant only in winter, with large balls 
of earth around the roots. In such way 
only, in our climate, can he expect to suc- 
ceed. 

A Note on the Curculio, &c.—Good. | 
trust that Mr. CLevetanpv will pursue his 
‘‘Notes.” These memoranda are just the 
thing for us, who “live to learn,” as well 
from the experience of others as from our 
own, 

Window Green- Houses.—I affect not these 
exotic affairs much. But the strong vein 
of good practice, on the general principles 
of cultivation, running through this article, 
commends itself to the attention of every 
reader. 

A Note on Vine Borders, No, 1—I am 
glad to see this article, Such discussions, 


where investigation on true principles is 
pursued, always leads to good results, If 


my good friend, the Doctor, should get 
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upset in any of his propositions, no one can 
better right himself than he, nor commence 
anew with stronger resources for another 
controversy. 


Mr. Comstock, however, states one fact 


which is to me rather new. He says— We 
know, also, that if the roots of growing 
trees be covered with several feet of soil, 
they certainly perish in a year or two.” 
Per contra, I must state, that in repairmg 
a cellar floor not long since, I found the 
roots of a willow tree which stood some 
twenty feet from the building, that had 
worked six feet under ground, and below 
a three foot stone cellar wall, through a 
most adhesive clay soil,—the roots all green 
and alive when the floor was taken up. 
Can Mr. C. be correct in his position ?* 
Roots of distant, moisture loving trees have 
also been found creeping through the walls 
of a well, many feet below the surface. 
But, I leave him for the kind attentions of 
Dr. Stevens, who, I dare say, will attend 
to “ his case.” 


A Note on Vine Borders, No. 2.—Mr. Cott 
> and of his new 
grapevines, with his dead cats, dogs, and 
horses, in addition to the lime, charcoal, 
soap-suds, et id genus omne, don’t get ‘‘enough 
of it,” I hope he will inform us. How, my 
good friend, would your delicate Alderneys 
flourish in the rich, creamy qualities, and 
corresponding quantities of their milk, with 
such a surfeit of forced food as you propose 
feeding to your grapes? Would’nt they at 
once go into a fever of plethora and indi- 
gestion ? 

When you finish that new vinery, will 
you be so kind as to send a plan of it, with 
the cost in items, to the Horticulturist for 
publication? I have a friend or two who 
want to build, and are anxious to know the 


always “ goes it strong ;’ 


* Quite correct in the majority of cases; though some few 
wore - apparently not affected by being buried six feet 
eep- Ep. 
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cost. Meantime, I may take a ride out to 
Paterson, and look at it. 

Editorial Note to Critique, page 311.— 
Not exactly so, my dear sir. I contend that 
a cellar kitchen, besides being “damp, 
dark, and dismal,” is more expensive, when 
carried out in all its necessary appointments 
of closets, scullery, larder, wash-room, &c. 
&c., with its excavated areas for light, 
drains, and sinks, than a separate addition 
to the main house on the ground level. 

It is no apology—gentlemen, who are 
about to build— for mean and inconvenient 
kitchen arrangements, to an otherwise 
agreeable country house, that they cost less 
than good arrangements. Every house- 
keeper either knows, or ought to know, the 
influence of such matters on servants, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience to them- 
selves. And besides, what business has 
any one with ‘two parlors, and a library,” 
who, to save the expense of appropriate ac- 
commodations for his servants, is willing to 
submit to their tracking half a dozen times 
during every twenty-four hours up and 
down his front and only flight of stairs, and 
indecently pens them up together, male 
and female, in the attic? No, no. The 
place for men servants is on the lower floor, 
or over the kitchen in the rear part of the 
house, for safety to the premises as well as 
propriety. The girls may go up stairs, and 
into the attic, if you have one; and there 
should be back stairs for that purpose, and 
for the accommodation of the “ chamber 
work.” And one who, professing to live 
genteelly in the country, cannot afford such 
accommodation, ought not to build at all. 
He may buy a house thus constructed, but 
should alter it at once, as he will soon find 
it necessary to do, if he inhabits it. If our 
architects will only get into the way of 
planning economical wpper kitchen struc- 
tures to their houses, there will be no ob- 
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jection on the score of cost to any one who 
is a correct judge of convenient household 
arrangement. 

While on this subject of house-building, 
I may as well say my say out, and make a 
clean breast of it. There are two sorts of 
house built in the country by city folk, nei- 
ther of which have any business there, as 
in proper keeping with the circumstances 
and habits of the American people at large. 
And the first is your “cheap,” buckram, 
show-case affair, flimsily built, after the 
fashion of some European castle, mansion 
house, hall, or villa, stuck out, all by itself, 
like a bishop or a castle on a chess board, 
and hung all over outside with the ginger- 
bread toggery of a pretender, and then 
painted ‘‘ snuff colour,” of any shade, from 
Scotch ‘“ Rappee” to Lorillard’s ‘* Macca- 
boy,” having neither good taste nor pro- 
priety to recommend it—as a great many 
modern country houses are—apparently 
without object or purpose, and— of inevita- 
ble consequence —owned or inhabited in 
such condition by no one body for any long 
time together. 

The other is, your huge, expensive, cas- 
tellated affair, built by some mushroom of 
fortune, for the purpose of distinguishing 
his name,—possessing no personal qualities 
in himself, wherewith to distinguish his 
house, and, in the great majority of cases, 
impoverishing his family or his creditors— 
as the case may be—by his folly; and only, 
in the long run, to his own mortification 
and misery. The following remarks, which 
I take from a late number of the London 
Mark-Lane Express, are so much to the 
point that I extract them, as infinitely more 
applicable to this country than to England, 
where family wealth is more permanent, 
and landed estates more stable than here: 


‘* It is so usually a course to begin at the wrong 
end of a business, that one experiences an almost 














unexpected pleasure when the natural order of 
things is occasionally respected. One of the tastes 
of the age is a taste for those showy and durable 
improvements of which brick and mortar, stone 
and stucco, are the principal ingredients. Ours 
is a building age. Wherever you go, new church- 
es, new mansions, new townhalls, new schools, 
and public buildings of all kinds meet your eye, 
not to speak of the new creations and new style 
which the railway has brought in. There is 
scarcely a family of rank, of wealth, or of stand- 
ing, which has not overbuilt itself. Everywhere 
you see houses and castles too large for their 
owners, unfinished, neglected, consigned to a 
housekeeper or a gardener, and answering no 
other purpose than to chastise the pride of the 
founder or immortalise his folly. You see a 
wealthy and prosperous man—fortunate in his 
family, his connexions, his character, and in every 
other earthly material of happiness; he is a man 
to single out from ten thousand—a man to be en- 
vied and admired; but you need not wait for the 
period Solon asked for before you can pronounce 
him altogether happy. There is a load on his 
spirits which he can never shake off. Though he 
refuses to think of it, and it is never mentioned in 
his presence, it sits as a nightmare on his soul, 
and, like the distant boom of artillery, is felt by 
the inner man, though it reach not the bodily 
senses. He has built a great house. It cost him 
£20,000, and he would gladly give another £20,- 
000 that its site were the level greensward, or 
that the merry plough was passing over its foun- 
dations. From first to last it was a series of 
blunders. The site, the size, the arrangement, 
the style, the decorations, the estimates, the 
choice of architect and builder, have all proved 
unfortunate and mistaken. His wife hates the 
house. His eldest son swears he will not live in 
it. His younger sons abominate the hobby which 
has stinted their allowances. Such is the use to 
which £20,000, or five times that sum may be 
applied, and has been applied in a multitude of 
instances.” 

For 20,000 pounds, the American may 
read 20,000 dollars; a sum double the 
amount which any sensible man of mode- 
rate landed estate should spend in a country 
house in America. 

The family mansions of WasHiNeTon, at 
Mount Vernon, the Apamses, at Quincy, 
of Jerrerson, of Mapison, of Jackson, Van 
Buren, of Harrison, and Taytor,—some of 
them quite wealthy men, and the others 
reasonably so,—neither of them cost scarce 
over 10,000 dollars, and some of them not 


half that; and those eminent chief magis- 
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trates, rich in the high honors of a nation’s 
admiration, were and are gentlemen of 
large hospitality. To them we may add 
hundreds, in the past and present age, of 
the most eminent names in our country, 
whose plain, dignified, and unaffected style 
of dwelling should be a sufficient example 
for their countrymen. Even the great manor 
houses of the elder Livinestons and Van 
RENSSELAERS, whose acres counted by tens 
of thousands, gave them almost unbounded 
license in the amplitude of their mansions, 
are thrown altogether into shade by the 
garish splendor of the men of yesterday, 
who appear to lay their chief claim to dis- 
tinction and notoriety in the gew-gaw ex- 
travagance of their country establishments, 
—outbuilding by far even the solid, yet 
quite sufficient retirements of such real 
millionares as the Grrarps, the Astors, the 
Brooks, and the Perkins, who preferred 
the sensible repose of country life, when in 
the enjoyment of it, to the exhibition of a 
‘“‘show-place,” for the amusement of a 
gaping public. 

Rely upon it, Mr. Editor, this building 
mania will take a turn “one of these 
days.” 

The Northern Sweet Apple.—I am glad 
to see it; a further proof that almost every 
climate has its local fruits, best adapted to 
its particular latitude. Like the delicate 
and rich ‘ Pomme Gris,” of Canada, this 
‘Northern Sweet” may be a better fruit in 
the region of Lake Champlain than at two 
degrees further south. Its description is 
that of a most superior apple. 

Rustic Arbors.—Sensible, and to the 
point. If everybody will take the hints so 
well pointed out here, our sight will be sel- 
dom offended by the tawdry abortions which 
some over-nice people are perpetually spend- 
ing their time and money for, so out of all 
taste and keeping. 
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Vineyards and the Art of Making Wine. 
—Wine-making will, ere long, become an 
important department of American produc- 
tion and industry. The indefatigable Mr. 
Lonewortn, and the Germans of southern 
Ohio, are making rapid advances in the 
cultivation of the proper grapes, and their 
manufacture into wine. Excellent speci- 
mens of domestic champagne, and the dry, 
light Rhenish wines, are already produced 
by them; but whether we shall ever see 
the choice Southside Madeira, Sherry, 
Claret, and Port wines produced in Ameri- 
ca, is problematical. All wines have their 
peculiar soils and localities; and it is hardly 
worth while to say that we may not have in 
the United States the very soils, climates 
and grapes, to produce them in as great ex- 
cellence as they now are made in Europe. 
Let the work proceed. If we must drink 
wine, better make it at home than abroad, 
provided we can make it good. 

Draining Warms the Soil.—To be sure 
it does, as every one must know who has 
seen its operation. English agriculture has 
doubled its productions by draining alone ; 
and any stiff soil, which lies in a neighbor- 
hood where a free and open soil is worth 
fifty dollars an acre, will pay for it in the 
two first crops after the draining is com- 
pleted. To test the matter, let any one 
who is planting upon, or cultivating a stiff, 
clammy soil, or a wet, springy one, try an 
acre, or but a few rods, and he will effectu- 
ally prove it. We shall soon make drain 
tile cheap enough in this country, to bring 


draining measurably within the reach of | 


every farmer who desires close and profita- 
ble cultivation. Joun Detarietp, Esq., of 
Seneca county, formerly of New-York city, 
last year imported a tile machine from 
England which works successfully, and for 
which he deserves the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 


I trust we shall soon hear of | 
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successful efforts at draining in his neigh- 
borhood. 

Report of the Congress of Fruit-Growers. 
—Well, that és handsome! Why, when 
folk undertake to do a clever thing, don’t 
they carry it out? When the New-York 
State Agricultural Society invited the Ameri- 
can Pomological Convention to assemble at 
Buffalo, in 1848, they not only provided an 
expert short-hand reporter for them, at an 
expense of a hundred dollars, but also de- 
voted another hundred dollars to print and 
disseminate its reports. And now, after 
claiming all the glory for its liberality in 
patronising the ‘‘ Congress,” the American 
Institute sneaks out inthis way. The sooner 
the “ Congress” take their own affairs into 
theirown hands, the better for their interests. 
There is nothing like “ carrying round the 
hat,” at the time, for all such purposes. 

Smokehouse Apple.—I don’t like it. Tis 
a great, coarse, spongy thing, fit only for 
‘“‘sauce” and drying; that is, the specimens 
I have seen; and they are said to be true. 
Let the fruit be brought before some re- 
sponsible pomological body, and examined 
before its reputation goes forth to the world 
upon the zpse-dixit of one or two partial 
propagators. [We doubt if Jerrreys has 
seen the true variety. Ep.] 

Building Vineries.—By all means, “‘ Phila- 
delphia Subscriber,” send your expense 
account to the Horticulturist, when the 
vinery is completed. You don’t know how 
much we have to pay “ thro’ the nose” in 
all these out-of-the-way structures. A pro- 
per plan, once made, and the items brought 
down to a specific rule, vineries can as well 
be built by the running foot as brick or 
stone wall, or the much heavier structures, 
—a block of city houses of given dimen- 
sions, so much each—all fit to move into. 
It does appear to me that if some clever 
man will set himself at work, and obtain a 
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correct model of a cold vinery, which he 


can easily do, of any one experienced in such 
matters, and establish himself as a builder 
of them, and go over the country where 
required, he may do a good business. Hun- 
dreds of men, now ignorant of the entire 
subject of cold-house vineries, will adopt 
them if they can only find one who can 
‘put them up to order.” I must talk with 
some one of your master mechanics on the 
subject; and he, in conjunction with a 
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practical and an honest gardener, who would 
furnish none but good vines, and transplant 
and start them properly, might do a stirring 
business. But integrity and skill are both 
required for such an undertaking; and 
without them, and the proper endorsement 
to such effect by responsible men, they had 
better stay at home. I really wish some 
one or two men would undertake the sub- 
ject. They would find their account in it. 
JEFFREYS. 





CULTURE OF CINERARIAS AND NEW VARIETIES. 


BY JOHN CADNESS, FLUSHING, L. I. 


Sir—Parsons & Co., the past summer, re- 
ceived from London six of the most select 
Cinerarias then out; and as they are now 
in bloom, and something new in their way, 
I forward you a description of them, with a 
few remarks upon the cultivation of the 
Cineraria, and also to notice two fine seed- 
lings raised here, which compare very fa- 
vorably with the imported sorts, of which 
the following are the names: 

Cineraria—Altila.—Petal white, tipped 
with rich, rosy purple, profuse bloomer, and 
very showy. 

Joan of Arc.—This is a most beautiful 
thing; petal pure white, tipped with rich, 
bright blue, small disc, and good habit; 
flower well cupped. 


richer color, larger and better formed flower; 
habit rather dwarf. 

Apollo.—This is a very fine variety, of a 
rich, deep indigo blue colour, good sized 
flower, very dwarf habit, and abundant 
bloomer. 

Resplendens.—This is a very rich, bright 
crimson, and a superb flower, fine robust 
habit, very small disc, large and finely 
formed flower, large and well arranged 
truss: the best of its class. The colour is 
most brilliant. 

SEEDLINGS. 

Beauty of Flushing.—Pure white, with 
small dark disc, tipped with bright crimson 
purple; the flower not large, but good 
form; abundant bloomer, foliage unusually 


Beauty of Newington.—This is one of| small, habit excellent, and colours very 
the very finest now out, and the best of its | bright. It is a very desirable variety. 


class. The flower is of full size, well cup- | 


Queen of the Virgins.—Pure white, with 


ped, and fine form, dark disc, surrounded | light purple disc, finely edged and tipped 


with white; petals deeply margined with 
crimson, terminating at the points with 
crimson purple; good habit, and excellent 
show flower. 


Speciosa.—F ine crimson, something after 
the fashion of Waterhousiana, but much 


with delicate rose. It is an elegant thing, 
and forms a fine constrast with the dark 
sorts. 

These are all of the herbaceous class, 
and are a decided improvement, and far 
superior to all the sorts known and cultis 
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vated here. The improvements effected are 
plainly shown in the reduction in the size 
of the foliage, a more abundant show of 
bloom, with strong, erect and branching 
flower stems, finer formed truss, broader 
and better formed petal, smaller disc, colour 
and markings pure, and more distinct, with 
increased size of the flower, which, to- 
gether with their many shades and variety 
of colours, make them worthy of a place in 
the most select collection of plants. 

In England, the Cineraria is a universal 
favorite; and lately a good deal of attention 
has been paid to the raising of new varie- 
ties by hybridizing, and many new ones 
now make their appearance every season,— 
each exhibiting points of improvement, either 
in colour, form or marking, and we find five 
shillings a common price; and several are 
now advertised to be sent out the coming 
season at half a guinea each. They now 
occupy a prominent place at all the flori- 
cultural exhibitions, and deservedly so; for 
there are few plants of so easy culture, pos- 
sessing such a variety and brilliancy of 
colours, and such profusion of bloom. For 
decorating purposes in the green-house, or 
for the parlor window, it is one of the most 
useful plants we have. They may be had 
im flower through all the winter months. 
By proper management, a succession of 
bloom may be kept up from December until 
June, and with very little trouble. 

But it would seem, from the miserable 
and neglected appearance of the specimens 
we generally meet with, that little interest 
is taken in their culture, and that the Cine- 
raria has but few admirers among us; but 
now they have been so much improved in 
every point, and so many really fine varie- 
ties introduced, we hope soon to see them 
as generally and as well grown as the Ge- 
ranium and Fuchsia, especially as their 
culture is so simple. 
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After the plants have done blooming, re- 
move them to a shady place, giving them 
just water enough to keep them alive. In 
the early part of August I repot them, to 
start the young offsets into growth, from 
which the stock for the coming season is to 
be raised, shaking all the old soi) from the 
roots. Pot them in a light rich soil and 
place them in a frame, keeping them rather 
close and warm until they begin to grow, 
which they will soon do, when the young 
shoots should be carefully divided and pot- 
ted into small sized pots, and again re- 
moved to a frame, and kept close and 
shaded until they are well established, 
when they will require plenty of air, and to 
be kept close to the glass,—shifting into 
larger pots as they require it. When fine 
specimen plants are desired, a little more 
than ordinary care and attention will be 
necessary ; and for this purpose the strong- 
est and best plants should be selected from 
the young stock, and a strong, luxuriant 
growth should be encouraged as much as 
possible, giving them plenty of pot room, 
and good drainage, being careful to repot 
them the moment they have filled their 
pots with roots; for if they once become 
pot bound, their growth will be checked, 
and they will commence to develop their 
flower stems before they have attained any 
size. Some care is also necessary in wa- 
tering; they should never be allowed to 
flag for want of water; it causes the loss of 
a great part of the foliage, and consequently 
ruins the blooming; the flowers will open 
unequally, the flower stems will also be 
weak and unequal, and the whole plant 
without that symmetry and form which 
would be exhibited under good treatment. 


There is another very important thing to be 
attended to, which is, that the plants be 
kept perfectly free from green fly; an in- 
sect to which they are very subject, and 
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which increases upon them at a most as- 
tonishing rate. It wil] therefore be neces- 
sary to fumigate with tobacco very fre- 
quently, and the best plan is to begin in 
time; for this pest is injurious alike to all 
plants—to the Cineraria especially; and 
none need expect good formed flowers, or 
clean healthy foliage, who are not particu- 
lar in this matter. 

After the plants begin to throw up their 
flower stems, a watering twice a week with 
manure water will be found greatly to as- 
sist them in expanding their bloom, and also 
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to increase very much the size of the flow- 
ers. At the time the flowers begin to ex- 
pand, the plants should be kept rather close, 
and the temperature raised a little, in order 
to bring out as soon as possible the whole 
mass. As soon as fully out, they should 
be kept cool and shaded from the mid-day 
sun; by which means they will retain 
their beauty and the brilliancy of their 
colours a much greater length of time. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun Canvness. 
Commercial Garden, Flushing, L. I., Feb. 12, 1850. 
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THE FREDRIKA BREMER PEAR. 


BY J. C. HASTINGS, CLINTON, N. Y. 


Tuis new pear, which has lately been a 
good deal talked of among pomologists, was 
brought to the notice of fruit-growers by J. 
C. Hastines, Esq., of Clinton, Oneida co., 
N. Y. At the last meeting of the Pomo- 
logical Congress in New-York, it was ex- 
hibited and examined by the committee on 
seedling fruits, but no opinion formed of its 
merits, as it was not then ripe. Since that 
time, Dr. Brincxte, of Philadelphia, the 
chairman of that committee, has written us 
that his specimens, when ripened, proved 
’ and other 
it 


it to be “a most delicious pear ;’ 
pomologists of experience have rated 
equally high. 

Mr. Hastines obligingly 
mens of this fruit. When these matured, 
about the middle of October, we found the 
pear in appearance smooth, fair, and pale 


yellow in colour; in texture, fine grained, 


sent us speci- 


melting; in flavor, sugary and very agreea- 
ble—far superior, indeed, to any new 
foreign variety that we tasted in 49, and 
worthy, as it appeared to us, to bear the name 
of the most interesting woman of the age. 
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We made a description and outline of 
the fruit, but by some accident the paper 
was mislaid, and we owe the following no- 
tice of it to the kindness of Mr. Hastines. 

It is not possible to determine the value 
of a new variety upon a single year’s expe- 
rience; but, as Mr. Hastines informs us 
that the specimens we received were not of 
average size and quality, and were yet 
what, in the new pomological standard, 
would be ranked very good, we have lit- 
tle hesitation in predicting that this will 
take its rank among our finest American 
pears. Ep. 

A. J. Downine, Esa.—Dear Sir: Your 
favor reached me last evening; having been 
directed to Utica, it was detained there. I 


}am sorry to learn that your outline and de- 


scription of the pear are lost, as I should 
much rather see your description than at- 
I will, however, cheer- 
I 


send you herewith a drawing, taken from 


tempt one myself. 
fully try to comply with your request. 


my book, and a copy of a memorandum 


there entered. It may not be as full a de- 
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scription as you would like. The out- 
line I send you is about the average 
size, as near as I recollect, in ordinary 
seasons. 

This season the fruit was smaller 
than I recollect to have seen it be- 
fore, owing to the severe drouth of 
last summer, which affected all our 
fruits. 

The fruit is usually pretty uniform 
in size,—there being but few small 
ones, and is what I should call large. 
I have a memoranda of specimens, 
weighing 16 ounces; but few, how- 
ever, attain this size. 

My attention was first directed to 
this pear some four or five years since, 
by seeing it offered in market as the 
Virgalieu. Knowing it was not the 
Virgalieu, I took home some speci- 
mens to ripen,—being struck with the 
size, rather than the appearance of 
the pear, although the smooth skin 
and its fine texture indicated that it 
might be a good fruit, when, at ma- 
turity, I was pleased to find it really 
a good, fine flavored and melting 
pear. In the fall of 1848, I sent specimens 
of it to your brother for exhibition at the 
fair of the American Institute. I saw it 
mentioned in the published proceedings as 
a seedling pear, and hearing nothing more 
from it, concluded it was passed over, and 
not noticed, as it was not ripe when sent. 
I should not probably have sent it again, 
had not your brother when at Syracuse, at 
the state fair last fall, questioned me upon 
the subject. From his questions I know it 
had not escaped his notice, and I further 
surmised that he thought well of it, al- 
though he was not so decided in the ex- 
pression of his approbation as some others 
have been. I however determined that I 
would send it to him again, to be presented 
at the late sitting of the fruit congress in 
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Fig. 102.—The Fredrika Bremer Pear. 
October last. I did so, with the request 


that he would have some of the specimens 
preserved until at maturity, and then try 
them. As I was packing the fruit, a lady 
present knowing its destination, suggested, 
as Miss Bremer was about to be your 
guest, the affixing of her name to the pear. 
I readily adopted the suggestion, and wrote 
you to that effect; provided you thought 
well of the fruit on proving it. Since that 
time, I have had letters from three or four 
of the committee on seedling fruits, to 
whom specimens were given to keep, giving 
their approval of its good quality, and con- 
firming its name. 

The following is the description from 
my memorandum book: Season—October 
and November. Fruit—large, remarkably 
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smooth, and free from knots or irregulari- 
ties; uniform in shape. Skin—dark green 
when picked, changing to pale yellow when 
ripe. Stem—rather more than an inch 
long, not deeply set, in a cavity which is 
rather highest on one side. Calyx—small, 
closed, set in a narrow basin. Flesh— 
white, free from grit, melting, fine, buttery, 
sugary, relieved by a slight acid. Fla- 
vor—pleasant. 

The pear is but little known in this vi- 


cinity, though the owner of the original 
tree informs me it was grown from seed 
brought from Connecticut more than forty 
years since, and has produced fruit a great 
number of years. I have not put the above 
in form for publication; but have, in a 
rather hasty manner, presented you with 
such facts as have occurred to me in re- 
gard to the pear, which you are at libery 
to use as you may think proper. Very sin- 
cerely yours. J. C. Hastines. 


———————— OCH -------- -- 


FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION. 


BY T. S. GOLD, CREAM HILL, CONN. 


Dear Sir—It is one of the objects of your 
journal (and it ought to be a prominent one) 
to diffuse a taste for, and a knowledge of 
those beautiful and hardy plants, which 
must ever be the flowers for the great mass 
of ourpetple. It being altogether beneath 
the notice of those who can indulge in their 
green-houses, and by the aid of professional 
gardeners enjoy plants which may be too 
delicate for general cultivation, I have 
thought that a few lines from one who has 
not reached that pitch of refinement, yet 
does admire the luxuriant productions of 
Flora, which in their season may be enjoy- 
ed by all, at a cost so small as to need no 
consideration, would be acceptable to many 
of your readers. 

Young persons are almost universally 
fond of flowers, and would continue so, 
were not this taste checked by many re- 
buffs ; among these, since they often receive 
no aid from older persons, is the difficulty 
of obtaining new varieties of flowers, as 
many of those in common cultivation are 
really unworthy of the place they hold. 
Perchance some city friend sends them a 
package of seeds from a seed-store, or, 


obtaining a catalogue, they attempt, from 
what they suppose to be all grain, to select 
some wheat. At length the seeds are sown 
with much hope, but one half do not vege- 
tate, or they come up so delicately that they 
are overlooked, and but a small portion of 
the remainder reward the grower by their 
thrift and beauty. This difficulty would 
be obviated if our seedsmen would confine 
themselves to really fine varieties, or at 
least make them prominent in their list. 
Thousands of the wives and daughters of 
our farmers, and others in the country have 
really a taste for these beauties of nature, 
which but needs to be awakened and in- 
structed, to cause the cottager’s little plot 
of ground, as well as the precincts of the 
farm-house to glow with the beauty and 
brilliance of the costly parterre. 

To aid in so good a cause, which should 
receive the support of every lover of the 
country, and especially of our country, I 
propose to give a short list (by no means 
complete) of those hardy flowering annu- 
als suited to this locality, which I have my- 
self cultivated, with a brief description of 
their character and appearance. Soil and 
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climate have much to do with the growth} IpERis, coRONARIA and UMBELLATA. — 
and beauty of flowers, and my remarks | White and purple candyluft—The first is a 
will apply to the northwestern part of | low spreading plant, the other more upright 
Connecticut, with a soil moderately warm | but scarcely ten inches high—both bear an 


and dry, but with a tenacious subsoil. abundance of small flowers. 
Puiox Drummonpu.—This is a spread-| Resepa, aLBa and oporata—Mignonette. 


ing plant, about one foot high, flowers in | —The flowers of both are small, but their 


| 


large clusters, of various rich shades of red | delicate appearance, and the peculiar fra- 
{and white, Ep.] This is an essentzal in the | grance of the latter will always render 


smallest collection. them favorites. The first grows often two 
EscHo.tzia, CROcCEA and CALIFoRNIcA— | feet in hight, the latter trails on the ground. 
Differ very little from each other; spread-| Ocymum BasiLicum — Sweet basil.—This 


ing ; about one foot high, with large yellow, | makes no pretention to beauty, but the deli- 
and orange flowers. The finely divided | cate fragrance of its leaves, which can be 
leaves of a bluish green preserve their rich | compared to nothing but itself, render it an 
colour through the drouth of summer and | essential additition to every bouquet. 

the frosts of autumn. Latuyrus oporata— Sweet pea.—T his is 

Eryssiuum Perorrskianum.—Upright; | too well known to need any description. 
about two feet high. Its colour is a deep | Like other peas, it does best sown very 
orange, and, what is peculiar for a yellow | early; there must be enough of them to- 
flower, it has almost the same odor as the | gether to support and protect each other, to 
Stock Gilly. have them appear in all their beauty. 

GILIA, CAPITATA and TRICOLoR.— These ALYssUM MARITIMUM—Sweet alyssum.— 
grow a little over a foot high; spreading. | A spreading plant, covered with a profu- 
The beautiful and finely divided foliage, | sion of small white flowers, of delicate fra- 
and abundance of its delicate flowers, com- | grance. It grows low and does not like 
pensate for their small size. The latter is | the shade of other plants; blooms from 
the most beautiful. July to December. 

CuARKIA, PULCHELLIA and ELEGANS. —| NeEMopHILA INsIGNIsS—Blue Love-grove.— 
These species differ but little. The pul-| A delicate retiring little blue flower, seem- 
chella blooming most abundantly, and be- | ing to prefer the shade. It resembles the 
ing the most dwarf, rarely growing one | violet in its habit, and like it, seems un- 
foot high: its colour is fine pink, of pecu-| willing to yield to the approach of win- 
liar shade. [Succeed best if sown in Sep- | ter. 
tember, Ep.| ConvoLvuLus TRICOoLOR—Dwarf convol- 

BaLsAMINA HORTENSIS— Double balsams | vulus.—Give this plant plenty of room and 
or lady slipper.—The common varieties of | it will cover the ground with a profusion of 
this plant are too well known to need no- | large flowers, the edges of which are a 
tice, but they bear little comparison with | rich blue, shading into orange, with a 
the vast variety of shades possessed by the | white centre. This is one of the richest 
double and mottled kinds. A rich strong | ornaments of the flower garden, as the 
soil suits this plant, and where it can have | size of its corolla, rich colours and abund- 
plenty of room it grows several feet in hight. | ant blooming ever attract attention. The 
The first frost deprives it of its beauty. variegated variety, which is a climber, 
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answers well to cover a wall or small | 
arbor, but is too rambling for a flower | 
garden. 

Lupinus nanus— Dwarf lupin. — The 
pretty foliage, as well as the abundance of 
its blue flowers, entitle this to a place even 
in a small collection. 

SILENE ARMERIA—Catch-fly.—An upright | 
grower, about one foot high, crowned with 
an abundance of bright pink flowers. 

ScaBIOsA ATRO~- PURPUREA — Mourning 
widow.—A branching plant about two feet 
high, flowers of a rich purple. [There is 
a pretty variety—pure white.—Ep.] 

CorEopsis TINCTORIA—Golden coreopsis. 
—This grows about two feet high, bearing 
an abundance of fine yellow starlike flowers 
with purple centres. 

ScHIZANTHUS PINNATUS— Cut leaved Schi- 
zanthus.—A delicate spreading plant with 
curious but not very showy flowers, bloom- | 
ing a long time. 

GoMPHRENA, GLOBOSA and aLBAa—Globe 
amaranths.—Rather stiff, upright plants, 
but as their flowers when picked will re- 
retain ther freshness any length of time, 
they are worthy of cultivation. 

Diantuvs cHINENSIS— Double China pink. 
—An upright grower, and forms a pretty 
border, as it keeps green to the ground and 
does not ramble about. 

DeLPHINIUM aJAcIs and rosEuM.—The 
first is delicate and not always thriving, yet 
sometimes rivaling in beauty with its single 
spikes of double flowers the hyacinth. [If 
the seeds are planted in August, the finest 
beds may invariably be had.] The other is 
a more rank grower, 

Viota TRIcoLoR— Hearts-ease or pansy.— 
This already has a place wherever there 
are flowers, and may it ever continue to | 
hold it. Some of the new varieties may 
properly stand by the side of the old ones, 


' 





but they will never supplant in our affec- 
tions the ‘“‘ Jonny-jump-ups ” of childhood. 
Even now, Feb. 11th, they are peeping out 
and showing their smiling faces from under 
the snow drift. 

PorTuLAcca, PURPLE and scARLET.—T his 
which I name last, and whose seed is least, 
deserves a good place in every flower gar- 
den. Like its relative, the weed purslane 
or puzly, it requires the bright sun for its 
perfection, thriving best when planted on 
a dry exposed bank. The richness and 
abundance of its large flowers, produced by 
a plant so small as to hardly be noticed 
when.they are shut, will make this a gene- 
ral favorite. Its seeds look like little parti- 
cles of steel, and are so small that they 
must be covered very shallow or they will 
not vegetate—[Two new varieties, one 
pure white, the other yellow, may now be 
had at the principal seed stores. ] 

These annuals, with few exceptions, 
come into flower early, (last of June) and 
continue in bloom until the hard frost of 
autumn or winter. In cultivating these 
varieties, let each kind have plenty room 
by itself; they will not only thrive much 
better, but the peculiarity of each plant 
will appear, and greater variety will be the 
result, than when mingled. 

There are, undoubtedly many other varie- 
ties which are equal in beauty and hardi- 
ness to these, and I should highly esteem 
an addition to this list from some one in 


| our northern latitudes. 


If you desire it, I would furnish a list 
of fine, hardy perennials, and also of those 
annuals, which, for various reasons, I have 
found unworthy of cultivation —[A very 
good selection for the million, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you again. Ep.] 

T. S. Goup. 


Cream Hill, Conn. 








NOTES ON HYBRIDIZING VEGETABLES. 


BY R. B. LEUCHARS, BALTIMORE. 


In continuation of my paper on the im- 
provement of culinary vegetables, it may 
be useful here to make a few remarks upon 
the changes that have been effected upon 
certain plants by hybridization, as well as 
the peculiarities which appertain to the 
union or amalgamation of properties and 
characters so entirely opposite to each other, 
as we very often find them, in species of 
the same family, and which, by hybridiza- 
tion and reproduction assume new forms 
and characters. The elements of the pa- 
rent plants would appear to be decomposed, 
and converted into new substances. 
Whether the changes thus effected in the 
principles and characters of vegetables by 
culture and hybridization, be the result of 
a law in the economy of vegetation, or 
merely the temporary effects of certain cau- 
ses, known or unknown, I am unable to 
say. Some of these changes are so regu- 
lar, and so easily effected, that we might 
very reasonably suppose them the result of 
a fixed law in the economy of vegetable 
life, yet there are many others which as 
readily revert to their original types, as 
soon as the producing causes have been 
withdrawn or overcome. The pea, for in- 
stance, (of which I shall speak more fully,) 
speedily degenerates, unless cultivated with 
care, and new varieties produced; and in 
other plants, we find the most unvarying 
regularity under all circumstances ;—their 
juices, and other habits regular and uniform, 
—some sweet, others bitter, some acid and 
others tasteless ;—nor can these principles 
be altered by any culture or contrivance of 
ours to affect that end. For example: the 
wild sorrel is still the same, under any con- 


dition in which it is placed, and even if 
nourished entirely with sugar and water, it 
will nevertheless secrete its acid, and be 
the same sour vegetable it was while grow- 
ing in a ditch by the-way side. Some 
plants will absorb only those salts which 
are peculiar to themselves, and will die if 
forced to receive into their system others 
that would modify or ameliorate their pecu- 
liar taste. If a plant of mint, or of the 
common raspberry, be placed in a solution 
of various salts, they will each absorb the 
salts peculiar to themselves, while the 
others, although likewise in solution, will 
be rejected. 

On some plants the effects of mere cul- 
ture alone have been unavailing in. impro- 
ving on their primitive type. The wild 
carrot is not affected by it, and the dande- 
lion retains its acridity in spite of high 
cultivation. There are other causes, how- 
ever, besides-mere culture, that contribute 
to the improvement and change of garden 
vegetables; the greatest of these are arti- 
ficial; and, what is generally termed acci- 
dental hybridization, and from attentively 
studying the subject, I have come to the 
conclusion that this cause alone has contri- 
buted more to the multiplication of varie- 
ties than any other. The progress of wild 
plants from their primitive state to that in 
which we find them in our gardens, is by 
cultivation alone, comparatively slow ; but 
where the properties of one are mingled 
with those of another in the same genus, 
the product is sometimes astonishingly 
different. The order Solanee presents 


some striking examples of this; so, also, 
does Leguminosee and many others. In- 
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deed, the most of our culinary vegetables, 
and many of our finest fruits and flowers 
have in this way been obtained. The im- 
pregnation of the parents may have been 
unknown to the growers, as well as the 
method in which they obtained the pollen 
of the fecundating kind, or exercised their 
functions in the operation. In some plants 
we have the principles and properties of 
two very distinct species united and in- 
creased in a very remarkable manner. 
There seems to be an alteration of the laws 
of secretion and structure entirely beyond 
the power of the analyst to understand. 
Here we cannot fail to admire the wisdom 
of nature, and the perfection she gives to 
the instruments she employs. Notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of the operations 
continually going on in plants at the same 
time, and the variety of different and even 
opposite substances formed out of the same 
ingredients, and almost at the same time, 
every thing goes on without the slightest 
disorder or confusion—no two operations 
clash,—there is no discord, no irregularity, 
no disturbance in the performance of their 
respective functions,— every thing is ac- 
complished that has been designed, and 
every thing is ready for its intended pur- 
pose. 

But although the creation of a new va- 
riety, and the form under which it appears, 
be essentially due to the plant itself, and its 
inherent powers of modification and repro- 
duction, art is not without its influence up- 
on it, when properly exercised, as is abun- 
dantly exemplified in the artificial hybridi- 
zation of different species of the same 
genera, and even different varieties of the 
same species; and as all species and per- 
manent varieties, evidently owe their exist- 
ence to the seed formed by fecundation, 
and this being not only the most common, 
but the most natural system of reproduc- 





seed had been obtained pure, from one va- 


| to believe, and argue ‘‘ that the simplest 
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tion ; to this system, therefore, my present 
remarks will chiefly relate. 

It is a remarkable fact that the most 
valuable varieties of our culinary vegeta- 
bles have resulted from accidental hybridi- 
zation; this operation having been per- 
formed by the wind or by the ever-busy 
family of insects which fly about from 
flower to flower, conveying the pollen of one 
to the stigma of another ; and, on examin- 
ing the subject attentively, it will be seen 

_ how slight is the chance of this operation 
| being performed by these means, so as to 
give rise to distinct sorts, yet such undoubt- 
| edly is sometimes the case. How often do 
we observe in a plot of cabbages or field of 
turnips, a dozen or more distinct varieties 
| produced solely by this cause, although the 


riety only. 

The greater the difference between the 
species of the same family, growing to- 
gether and flowering at the same time, the 
more likely will there be a distinction in 
the plants produced by the seeds. In fact, 
we increase the distinction of varieties, 
just in proportion as the species impregna- 
ted be more or less distinct from the spe- 
cies from which the fecundating pollen is 
obtained. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that a combination of the qualities of 
two distinct species into one variety, raises 
that variety higher in the scale of organi- 
zation than the species from which it 
sprung, as some would have us erroneous- 


and most primitive type, give birth to the 
type next above it ; that this again produces 
the next higher by similar means, and so on 
to the very highest.”* This reasoning is 
proved to be sufficiently absurd by the sim- 
ple fact, that hybrids, so produced, are fre- 

*This principle of progressive developement is strong’ y con- 


tended for in a book entitled “The Vestiges of Creation,” 
and advocated by many others. 
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quently, and generally dower in the scale of 
vegetable organization than the parents 
from which they sprung ; their floral devel- 
opment being very often imperfect, and 
even monstrosities. A hybrid may be 
higher in the scale of perfection for our 
purposes, and yet incapable of reproduction 
by fructification, and without possessing 


any recognized rank in the scale of com- | 


plete vegetable developmen:. 

It has been sufficiently proved that hy- 
brid productions can be made to partake 
of the properties of both the species from | 
which they sprung, almost at the will of | 
the hybridiser. This fact has been stri- | 
kingly illustrated in the hybridization of 
fruits and flowers; but less attention has | 
been paid to this branch of horticulture in | 


| 














NOTES ON HYBRIDIZING VEGETABLES. 


the foliage and habit of serratifolia, but 
their flowers were various. In many other 
instances I obtained similar results. 

To hybridize with any reliable prospect 
of success, it isnecessary to destroy the male 
organs of the seed-bearing flowers which 
are to be fertilized, taking particular care 
not to injure the stigma. This must be 
Cone before the blossoms are fully de- 
veloped. In the fertilizing flowers I take 
away the stigma, leaving the stamens un- 
injured, and when the blossoms have 
attained a mature state, I impregnate the 
stigma of the former with the pollen of the 
latter. In most plants it is very easy 
to distinguish the precise time when the 
stigma is ready for the reception of the fe- 
cundating powder, and in some this period 


j 


| 


| 


the case of culinary vegetables, and there- | passes away in a few hours, while in others 
fore it is chiefly when the fecundation of | it remains for some days; and I am of 
flowers on plants having distinct characters, opinion that success in hybridization de- 
have occurred by insects, that the nume- | pends pretty much upon the fertilizing of 


rous varieties have peen produced. By | 
artificial hybridization, carefully performed, | 
we find an invariable similarity in the re- | 
sults, which holds good at least in a conside- | 
rable number of families of plants, espe- 
cially among florists’ flowers, and which 
has led to the production of colours and | 
other characters almost as the operator may 
choose. 


Thus, in a number of subjects, 
the hybrid cenerally partakes in its flowers 


while the habit and foliage resembles that 
of the female. In hybridizing geraniums, 


the organs at the period which nature has 
designed them to act. If too early, the 
organs of the flowers are not susceptible 
of fecundation ;—the ovary is not prepared 
to receive, nor the anther to part with its fer- 
tilizing power. If too late, the anthers have 
already discharged their pollen, the stigma 
is fertilized, and subsequent impregnation 


has no effect. The stigmaand pistils grow 


' and come to maturity precisely at the same 
of the forms and colours of the male, | 


time.; accordingly they also decay together ; 
they lose their susceptibility of action im- 
mediately on the bursting of the pollen 





calceolarias, fuschias, &c., I have seldom 
failed in obtaining the colours I desired, in 
a greater or less degree, according as the 
operation had been carefully or negligent- 
ly performed ; I tried this experiment re- 
peatedly on the fuschia, and the results 
were invariably the same. I impregnated 
the fF. serratifolia with several globular 
varieties, and every seedling produced had 


sacs; their respective functions having 
been fulfilled, the flower from that moment 
commences to decay. . 

In order to effect the impregnation of the 
seed, it is not necessary that the stigma 
should be loaded with the pollen; a very 
slight portion of the fructifying powder is 
| sufficient, and the only material point is 
_that the flower is mature, and that the 
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stigma has not been previously fertili- | of both formed equally, but the seeds of the 


zed. 


half unimpregnated withered away without 


Hybridization is one of the most delicate | having augmented beyond the size they 


operations connected with the vegetable 
productions of the earth, and requires more 
nicety and care than most people have 
patience to bestow upon objects that can do 
without it ; and this probably is the reason 
why we are so frequently disappointed in 
the results of our labors in the raising of 
seedlings according to our wishes, for even 
with all the skill and care that can be be- 
stowed, we frequently perform this opera- 
tion but very imperfectly ; and hence, when 
the success of our efforts, (especially with 
regard to subjects that require a few years 
to tell the result,) does not keep pace with 
the ardor of our desire to produce some- 
thing new, we are apt to abandon the busi- 
ness in hopeless despair and fancy that 
the subject of our operations had reached 
the highest point of development, and that 
further progress was beyond the power of art. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that all our 
most valuable culinary vegetables belong 
to those families that are of easy fecunda- 
tion, and are very productive in their seed. 
The Brassice and Papilionacea, for in- 
stance, are exceedingly versatile: an expe- 
riment of Mr. Knicut, the famous horti- 
culturist, shows how easily the latter fami- 
ly are changed by hybridization; an 
account of which may probably induce 
others totry the same. A degenerate kind 
of pea was growing in his garden, which 
would not grow vigorously even when 
placed in a rich soil; being a good subject 
for experiment, he removed the male organs 
from a dozen of its immature blossoms; 
when the blossoms had reached maturity, he 
introduced the pollen of a very large and 
luxuriant gray pea into one half the flowers 
thus dismembered, but leaving the other 
half without impregnation. The legumes 


VoL. Iv. 30 


attained before the blossoms expanded. 
The seeds of the other half were matured 
as in the ordinary process of impregnation, 
and exhibited no perceptible difference 
from the seeds of the other plants of the 
same variety; but when they vegetated in 
the succeeding spring, the effect of the 
impregnation was obvious. The plants 
rose with great luxuriance, indicating in 
their stems, leaves and fruit, the effects of 
the artificial impregnation; and the seeds 
produced had the dark grey colour of the 
male variety. By impregnating the flowers 
of this hybrid with the pollen of other sorts, 
the colour was again changed, and new va- 
rieties obtained superior in every respect to 
the original female parent, and some of 
them attaining the height of twelve feet. 
Knight’s Marrow, one of the finest sorts 
grown, is the result of one of these experi- 
ments. 

The results obtained by the experiments 
of Knicut have been confirmed by others 
down to the present day, although circum- 
stances may occur to render them different, 
such as the disparity of constitutional 
vigor in the parents, in which case the pre- 
dominating characters of the weakest are 
overcome by the strongest. In a great 
number of trials on various vegetables, I 
have invariably found this to be the case. 
On hybridizing Knight’s Tall Marrowfat 
Pea with Bishop’s Early Dwarf, the hybrid 
partakes more of the characteristics of the 
former than of the latter variety, but when 
the dwarf was made the female, the pro- 
duct was less robust than in the former 
case, though still partaking more of the 
habit of the strongest. On hybridizing the 
Early Frame with the purple field pea, I 
obtained a dull greenish variety, hardier 
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than the frame, but much inferior to it in ; that gardners in general are not sufficiently 


point of flavor. careful in the growing and preservation of 


There are few vegetables more easily | seeds. It may, however, occasionally de- 
affected in their characters by the soil than | pend upon the nature of the soil and climate 
peas. In a very sour, acid soil, the finest | not being favorable to the ripening of cer- 
varieties will speedily degenerate ; hence, | tain kinds of seed, and then seeds must 
the very beneficial effects of lime so per- | be obtained from other sources; but it fre- 
ceptible on this crop, and yet a soil con- | quently happens, that the amount of labor 
taining much lime, uniformly produces | required in the garden does not admit of 
hard, unmelting and badly flavored peas, | that attention to these matters which is 
no matter what the variety may be; and | necessary, and hence must be taken upon 
though they grow well enough on stiff | chance, and chance work it frequently is, 
clayey land, the finest peas are inva- 
riably produced on light soil. In this, as in 
some other vegetables, many persons con- 
sider a change or renewal of the seed annu- 
ally, as an indispensible condition to the 


of which we have all more or less experi- 
ence. In all countries, there are some 
districts celebrated for producing certain 
kinds of seeds, which are found superior to 
others, and in these localities we generally 
cultivation of fine crops, and I observe the | find that this advantage arises as much from 
necessity of this change is insisted upon, | the care and attention which is paid to the 
both by theorists and practical men. But | culture and preservation of the seed, as 
according to my own convictions, the | from any thing in the nature and properties 
strength of which has rather been increas- | of the climate and soil being favorable to 
ed than diminished by more attention and | its production. Yours &c., 





experience, the advantantage derived from R. B. Levcuars, 
the use of seeds prcured from foreign | Gardener to J. Hopkins, Esq., Clibton Gardens, 
sources, arises largely from this cause, viz: | near Baltimore. 
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Aut that is aimed at in this design (see, the stair case, and shows two apartments 
FRONTISPIECE,) is to give a good form, and | of excellent size, occupying the front of the 
pleasing proportions, to what may be con- | house. In the rear will be found a kitchen, 
sidered a plain substantial farm or country | scullery or wash room, pantry and dairy. 
house, which may be built of wood, or of| The arrangement of this part of the 
more solid materials. house may be varied at pleasure. Many 

In this plan, the high and bold roof af- | families would prefer to place the dairy in 
fords plenty of room in the attic, so useful | a separate building, and devote that space 
in all country houses. The front porch | to a bed-room on this floor; and a better 
and bay window give an air of some taste | arrangement of closets, &c., may be made 
to the exterior, while there is nothing diffi- | by placing the pantry between the kitchen 
cult or expensive in the construction of the | and the scullery,—all of which we leave 
details. for the exercise of the ingenuity of such of 

The plan of the principal floor shows an | our readers as are fond of making good 
entrance hall eight feet wide, containing | plans. 








NOTICES OF NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


Hoya BELLA, (Beautiful Hoya.) 
The general appearance of this 
exquisite species is quite un- 
like that of the familiar wax 
plant—Hoya carnosa of our 
green-houses. It is not aclimb- 
er, but has a spreading habit, 
with small myrtle-like foliage. 
The accompanying cut, from 
Van Houtte’s Flore des Serres, 
shows its manner of growth 
(in miniature ;) the leaves be- 
ing about an inch long. 

The flowers of this plant, 
borne in clusters, are pure 
white with a purplish centre, 
and are so curiously beautiful 
that the floricultural magazines 
have exhausted their epithets 
of praise in describing it. Sir 
Wm. Hooxer says they “re- 
semble an amethyst set in 
frosted silver,’ and M. Van 
Hovrte says “le blane presque hyolin de 
ses corolles, au centre le violet translucide 
de ses androzones,” &c. It isa native of 
Java, and flowers readily and abundantly 
in a warm green-house. 

ZAUSCHENERIA Catirornica.— A very 
showy plant lately found growing in the 
fields near Monterey. It forms a thick 
bushy mass with its numerous slender 
branches, and producing a brilliant effect by 
its multitude of gay orange scarlet flowers, 
somewhat resembling that of the Gaura. 
It has been cultivated abroad as a hardy 
green-house plant, turned out in open 
borders to flower in summer, and taken up 
and sheltered in a cold frame or green- 
house in winter. If, as seems probable, 





Fig. 103.—Hoya bella. 


great acquisition to the flower garden. It 
grows about three feet high, very bushy, 
with perennial stems, woody at the base; 
natural order, Onetheracee. 

Fucusia sERRATIFOLIA.— This distinct 
and beautiful Fuschia is better worthy of 
second trial here than any other, and if it 
answers to the character given it by Van 
Hourte of “ allowing amateurs of all class- 
es to enjoy its beauty, because it grows and 
flowers freely in the open air all summer,” 
it will become a favorite at once in this 
country, where none of the new Fuschias 
succeed well except with shelter in sum- 
mer. It is a native of New Grenada, and 
the countries bordering the Andes, and a 
cold frame is sufficient to protect it in 


this plant proves hardy with us, it will be a | winter. The plant is of handsome growth 
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Fig. 104.—Fuchsia spectabalis. 


the leaves boldly serrated, the flowers large 
with large rosy calixes, touched with green, 
a fine open corolla of an orange colour. 
It should, for trial in this country, be planted 
out about the middle of May, in a situation 
sheltered from winds; a deep, moist, rich 
border, with the surface mulched to retain 
moisture. 

Hoya ImPpERIALIS—(Imperial Waz plant.) 
—This is truly one of the most striking of 
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all exotic climbing plants. 
Imagine the flowers of the 
common wax plant magni- 
fied so that each flower is 
nearly two inches in diame- 
ter, of a rich brown colour, 
and the massive leaves from 
four to six inches long, and 
you have a faint idea of the 
gigantic proportions of this 
Hoya. 

Van Hovutte, in his Flore 
des Serres, says, “its large 
and superb foliage, its flow- 
ers, borne in umbels, of 
eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter, the violet crown of 
their corollas, contracted by 
the ivory white hue of the 
centres; these flowers, 
borne on long pendant 
peduncles, remaining a long 
time in bloom, and emitting 
at night a sweet perfume ; 
—such are the qualities 
which recommend this mag- 
nificent Asclepiadée to ama- 
If we remember 
right, this species is already 
propagated to considerable 
extent in the collection of 
Messrs. Buist of Philadel- 
phia, and Hoee of York- 
ville, N. Y. It requires a 
warm and rather damp atmosphere in the 
green-house or stove, rich soil, composed 
largely of leaf-mould, and plenty of trellis 
room to clamber over. It is a native of 
Borneo. 

Fucusia sPECTABALIS—The ‘‘ queen of 
Fuchsias,” this superb species has been 
called by Dr. Linptey. The flowers are 
so large and the pedals so expanded, that 
they might, at first sight almost be taken 


teurs.” 
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we 


for those of the oleander. The colour is a 
rich lively red, heightened by the pure 
white of the very large stigma. The 
foliage is large and broad, and of a 
dark, velvety, green colour. This spe- 
cies was discovered in the Andes of 
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Quito, where it grows four feet high, 
in shady woods. It requires the same 
treatment as the other green-house spe- 
cies, and plants of it are advertised for 
sale by Messrs. Parsons, and the other 
leading growers. 


_— eee. — 
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Setect Lists or Roses.—We extract the fol- 
lowing select lists of roses. for various purposes, 
from Beck’s Florist. It will be seen that they are 
made by the most extensive growers and best 
judges in England, and are probably the result of 
the comparison of a thousand varieties. On the 
whole, the selection would be concurred in for this 
climate. Ep. 


List of the best 24 roses for blooming through- 
out the summer and autumn in the open borders, 
by Mr. Paul, Cheshunt; Mr. Wood, Maresfield ; 
Mr. Hunt, Wycombe; Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket ; 
Mr. Gladden, Sandwich; and Mr. Parsons, En- 
field. (The numbers show the votes for eaeh va- 
riety.) 


Hylrid Perpetual. Bourbon. ; 
Votes. 7. Souvenir de Malmaison, 
7. Baron Prevost, 5. Madam Angelina, 
5. Dr. Marx, 3. Souchet, 
5. Mrs. Elliott, 3. Acidalie. 
5. Geante des Batailles, Damask Perpetual. 
5. Duchess of Sutherland, 5. Mogador. 
4. La Reine, China. 
3. Jacques Lafitte, 3. Cramoise Superieur, 
3. Augustine Monchelet, 3. Mrs. Bosanquet. 
3. Sydome, 
3. Robin Hood, Tea Scented. 
3. William Jesse, 4. Compte de Paris, 
3. Madame Laffay, 3. Devoniensis. 
3. Lady Alice Peel, Noisette. 
2. Louis Bonaparte. 3. Lamarque. 


List of the best 24 summer (or June) roses, by 
Mr. Paul, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Wood, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Gladden, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Dobson. 


Hybrid Bourbon. 2. Lanei, 
Votes. 2. Princess Royal, (Porte 
7. Coupe d’ Hebe, mor.) 
4. Charles Duval, Gallica. 
3. Paul Perrus, 6. Boule de Nauteil, 
3. Gloire de Corline. : en 
. . . Kean 
9. — Chine. 3. Grandidissima. 
3. Hypocrate, Damask. 
2. Chenedolle. 6. Madam Zoutman, 
Hybrid Provence. 3. La Ville de Bruxelles. 
5. Letitia, or La Volupte, Alba. 
3. Princesse Clementine, 3. Madam Andot, 
2. Adrienne de Cardoville. 3. Blanchefleur. 
Moss. Austrian. 
5. Cristata, or crested, 3. Persian Yellow. 


List of the best 24 roses for pot culture, by Mr. 
Paul, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Dobson. 


Alba. 2. Vicomtesse de Belleval. 
Votes. Bourbon. 
2. Felicete, 2. Hermosa, 
2. Ophre de Marsilly. 2. Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Gallica. 2. Madame Angelina, 
2. Columella, 2. Julie de Fontenelle. 
2. Gloire des Amateurs. China. 


Hybrid China. 2. Madame Breon, 
2. Paul Perras, 2. Aimee Plantier. 
2. General Allard Tea Scented. 
2. General Kleber. 3. Deveslendn, . 

Hybrid Perpetual. 2. Abricote, 

2. Duchess de Montmorency, 2. Nephitos, 
2. Duchess of Sutherland, 2. Souvenir d’un Ami, 
2. Madame Laffay, 2. Josephine Malton, 
2. La Reine, 2. Triomphe de Luxembourg . 


MAGNIFIcENT Water Lity.—We extract the 
following from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is 
interesting, not only as the description of the 
most magnificent of all aquatics, but as show- 
ing the perfection which horticulture has attained 
in England. Will not some of our liberal ama- 
teuss—Mr. Becar or Mr. Core—undertake to 
show us the Victoria in bloom in the United 
States? Ep. 

It was on new year’s day, in the year 1837, 
that the celebrated Water Lily, to which the 
name of Victoria regia was afterwards given, was 
first discovered by Mr. (now Sir Ropert) ScHom- 
BURGK, who thus described the interesting event. 

** While contending with the difficulties Nature 
imposed in different forms to our progress up the 
river Berbice (in British Guiana,) we arrived at 
a point where the river expanded, and formed a 
currentless basin; some object on the southern 
extremity of this basin attracted my attention; it 
was impossible to form any idea what it could be, 
and animating the crew to increase the rate of 
their paddling, we were shortly afterwards oppo- 
site the object which had raised my curiosity—a 
vegetable wonder! All calamities were forgot- 
ten; I felt as a botanist, and felt myself reward- 
ed: a gigantic leaf, from five to six feet in diame- 
ter, salver-shaped, with a broad rim; of a light 
green above, and a vivid crimson below, resting 
upon the water. Quite in character with the 
wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, consist- 
ing of many hundred petals, passing in alternate 
tints from pure white to rose and pink. The 
smooth water was covered with the blossoms, and 






































as I rowed from one to the other I always ob- 
served something new to admire. The leaf, on 
its upper surface, is of a bright green; in form 
almost orbicular, except that on one side it is 
slightly bent in; its diameter measured from five 
to six feet; around the whole margin extended a 
rim, from three to five inches high, on the inside 
light green, like the surface of the leaf, on the 
outside like the leaf’s lower surface, of a bright 
crimson. The ribs are very prominent, almost an 
inch high, radiating from a common centre; 
there are eight principal ones, with a good many 
others, branching off from them; these are crossed 
again by a membrane or bands at right angles, 
which gives the whole the appearance of a spi- 
der’s web, and are beset with prickles; the veins 
contain air-cells like the petiole and flower-stem. 
The divisions of the ribs and bands are visible on 
the upper surface of the leaf, by which it appears 
areolated. The young leaf is convolute, and ex- 
pands but slowly. The prickly stem ascends with 
the young leaf till it has reached the surface; by 
the time it is developed, its own weight depresses 
the stem, and it floats on the water. The stalk 
of the flower is an inch thick near the calyx, and 
is studded with sharp elastic prickles, about three- 
quarters of an inch in length. The calyx is four- 
leaved, each sepal upwards of seven inches in 
length, and three inches in breadth; at the base 
they are thick, white inside, reddish brown and 
prickly outside; the diameter is from twelve to 
thirteen inches; on it rests the magnificent corol- 
la, which, when fully developed, completely covers 
the calyx with its hundred petals. When it first 
opens it is white, with pink in the middle, which 
spreads over the whole flower the more it advan- 
ces in age, and it is generally found the next day 
altogether of a pink coiour; as if to enhance its 
beauty, it is sweet-scented. Like others of its 
tribe, the petals and stamens pass gradually into 
each other, and many petaloid leaves may be ob- 
served which have vestiges of an anther. The 
petals next to the leaves of the calyx are fleshy, 
and possess air-cells, which certainly must con- 
tribute to the buoyancy of the flower. The seeds 
of the many-celled fruit are numerous, and im- 
bedded in a spongy substance. We met the plants 
frequently afterwards, and the higher we advanced 
the more gigantic they became: we measured a 
leaf which was six feet five inches in diameter, 
its rim five and a half inches high, and the flower 
across fifteen inches.” 

Such was the manner in which the zealous 
traveller spoke of the wonders which this Water 
Lily presented to his delighted eyes; nor was 
there exaggeration in his description, as the event 
has shown. 

Supposing it to be a species of Nymphza, Sir 
R. ScHomsvrGxK proposed that Her present Ma- 
jesty should be asked to permit its second name 
to be that of Vicrorta; a request with which the 
queen was graciously pleased to comply. It 
however proved, upon examination in Europe, not 
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to be a Nymphea; and it was reserved for the 
writer of the present memorandum to have the 
honor of finally establishing it as a new genus, of 
which Victoria became the denomination. 

The dispersion, by Professor Linpiey, of a 
privately printed memoir upon the subject, elicited 
some further information, from which it appeared 
that the same, or a similar plant, had been previ- 
ously seen in 1828, in a tributary of the River 
Plate, by M. D’Orsieny, a French traveller, and 
in a branch of the Amazons, in 1832, by Dr. 
PorepriG; that its seeds are roasted and eaten by 
the natives, who call them Water Maize; and 
that it occupies large districts in all the lakes and 
tranquil tropical rivers of South America. M. 
D’ORBIGNY was not unnaturally annoyed at the 
honor of naming the Vicrorta having been taken 
from him by English naturalists, although unin- 
tentionally on their part. He had sent flowers 
and fruit to the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris as early as 1828; and there they had lain 
unnoticed and forgotten. We should be curious 
to know how long they would have been buried in 
the rubbish of our own British Museum. 

We cannot pursue the botanical history further 
than by stating that Sir Wm. Hooker, having re- 
ceived seeds and important additional memoranda 
from Mr. Tuomas Brinces, collected the infor- 
mation bere alluded to into a memoir, published in 
1847, and illustrated by four coloured folio plates. 

As an Engiish botanist enjoyed the good fortune 
first to make this plant known in a scientific man- 
ner, so has an English gardener had the honor of 
first causing it to produce its glorious blossoms in 
a hot-house. So long since as 1847 two plants 
were raised in the Royal Botanical Garden at 
Kew; and subsequently many others have vege- 
tated there. Of these, one was obtained by Mr. 
PaxTOon in the beginning of August last, and im- 
mediately transferred to Chatsworth. Such means 
of cultivating it as skill and experience suggested 
were provided, and in three months a flower ap- 
peared above water. On the 10th of August the 
plant was consigned to its tank; on the 14th of 
November a flower and leaf were produced before 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert, at Windsor; and 
on the 17th another flower expanded, as if to wel- 
come to Chatsworth the noble Duke on his return 
from Ireland on that day. 

This must be regarded as a very striking ex- 
ample of horticultural skill, and shows the impor- 
tance of attending carefully to first principles in 
all experimental cultivation. How Mr. Paxton 
acted, we now proceed to show. 

In a hot-house of sufficient dimensions, a tank 
was constructed three feet deep and twelve feet 
square, warmed by hot water circulating beneath. 
To this was added a ledge all round, nine inches 
deep, three and a half feet wide, and heated by a 
triple row of small lead pipes, through which hot 
water circulated. By these means the tank was 
rendered nineteen feet square, with a deep centre 
and shallow sides. 
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In order to keep the water in motion, a small 
wheel was added at one corner; over that wheel 
water was caused to drop continually with force 
enough to keep the wheel constantly revolving ; 
the water thus continually flowing into the tank 
was carried off by a small pipe in one of its cor- 
ners near the bottom. In this way were secured 
the important advantages of the water being so 
often changed that it could not become stagnant, 
together with ceaseless gentle agitation. Nothing 
could be more like the natural state of a tranquil 
river. By the heating apparatus its temperature 
could also be regulated with facility. The ther- 
mometer has generally indicated 85°. 

In the centre of the tank was introduced a hil- 
lock of earth, consisting of burnt loam and peat. 
To the burning of the loam Mr. Paxton attaches 
great importance; and this agrees with the daily 
experience of those who employ burnt or charred 
materials in gardening. The physical condition of 
soil is much improved by the process, and the 
weeds and insects are destroyed. Mr. Paxton 
is also of opinion that the removal by fire of all 
matters ready to enter into fermentation or rapid 
decomposition, when in contact with water heated 
to 85°, was in itself no inconsiderable cause 
of the success of his experiment; in addition to 
which it preserved the water perfectly translu- 
cent. 

On the hillock thus prepared, the Vicrorra Lily 
was planted on the 10th of August; and on the 
1st of November the first flower appeared. For 
some interesting details of the rate of growth, 
and other circumstances connected with the pro- 
gress of the lily, we refer to a paper in another 
column by Mr. GEorGe Ey es, who has the spe- 
cial charge of the plant at Chatsworth. 

The largest leaf yet produced is nearly five 
feet in diameter; the largest flower, ten and a 
half inches in diameter. The latter appears to 
be the size of those seen by Bripces; ScHom- 
BURGK, however, says that he saw flowers as 
much as fifteen inches in diameter; and D’Orsic- 
NY says upwards of a foot. The leaves, too, al- 
though larger than any mentioned by BrincGEs, 
are inferior in magnitude to those found in Ber- 
bice, one of which measured six feet five inches 
in diameter. 

It thus appears that, although skill has suc- 
ceeded in compelling the Victoria Lily to expose 
her blossoms to the gaze of England, there is 
still something to improve; as might have been 
expected from the unfavorable circumstances under 
which the cultivation at Chatsworth was necessa- 
rily conducted. In one point, more especially, 
there is evidently much to accomplish. All travel- 
lers speak of the edges of the leaves being turned 
up; ScHoMBURGK says that he has seen the rim 
thus formed as much as five and a half inches 
high; D’Orsicny speaks of two inches. In the 
Chatsworth plant there is no rim, except when 
the leaves are very young. The leaves are, in 
fact, much more tender than could have been an- 
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ticipated from parts of so large a size, which is 
perhaps owing to the rapidity of their formation. 
Nevertheless, they are so buoyant as to be capable 
of supporting a considerable weight. In the II- 
lustrated London News a liittle girl is represented 
standing on one of them; this is no exaggeration. 
A child three years old did stand upon one of the 
leaves, a circular piece of wood having first been 
placed upon it to distribute the weight. The 
wood weighed fifteen pounds, the young lady 
about forty-two pounds; in all, the weight was 
not much less than sixty pounds. An enormous 
quantity of air-cells, of considerable size, dispersed 
through the thick ribs of these leaves account for 
the buoyancy. 

The flower itself, when it first opens, resem- 
bles the White Water Lily, of a dazzling white, 
with its fine leathery petals forming a goblet of 
the most elegant proportions; but as the day ad- 
vances it gradually expands till it becomes nearly 
flat; towards evening a faint blush becomes visi- 
ble in the centre; the petals fall back more and 
more; and at last, about 6 o’clock, a sudden 
change occurs; in a few minutes the petals ar- 
range themselves in the form of a snow-white 
hemisphere, whose edge reposes on the water, 
and the centre rises majestically at the summit, 
producing a diadem of rosy points. It consti- 
tutes one of the most elegant objects in nature. 
Shortly after, the expansion of the central parts 
proceeding, these points fall back; the stamens 
unfold in an interior coronet, the stigmas are laid 
bare, a grateful perfume rises into the air, and the 
great object of the flower, the fertilisation of the 
seeds, is accomplished. Then fold inwards the 
petals, the flower closes, the fairest of vegetable 
textures becomes wrinkled, decay begins, and the 
flower-stalk withdraws itself beneath the water, 
as if to veil the progress of corruption. But out 
of this decay arises a new living body; the fruit, 
curved downwards, swells rapidly, and in a short 
time the fruit, a prickly seed-vessel, is observed 
concealed beneath the floating leaves. Further 
than this the Vicrorta has not been watched; 
but travellers say that at last the ripened fruit 
rises majestically above the lake in the shape of 
a goblet of exquisite proportions. 

Of the fragrance natural to the plant we have 
small experience. BripcGes describes it in the 
following terms: “I had an opportunity of expe- 
riencing the fragrance of the flowers. Those I 
collected for preserving in spirits were unex- 
panded, but on the point of opening; on arriving 
at the Government House, in the town, I deposited 
them in my room, and returning after dark, I 
found to my surprise that all had blown and were 
exhaling a most delightful odor, which at first I 
compared to a rich pine-apple, afterwards to a 
melon, and then to the Cherimoya; but, indeed, 
it resembled none of these fruits, and I at length 
came to the decision that it was a most delicious 
scent, unlike every other, and peculiar to the no- 
ble flower that produced it.” We must wait till 
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the lily blooms in a better month than November 
to appreciate the justice of this description. 
Following the example set by Mr. Paxton, 
there is no lover of flowers, who has a hot-house 
at command, that may not hereafter be gratified 
by the possession of this vegetable wonder. If it 
should prove to be an annual, as some suppose, 
the facility with which it seems ready to produce 
seeds will ensure its permanence in the country. 
But upon that point there is much room for doubt: 
and BripGEs pronounces himself distinctly in favor 
of its being a perennial. In the very interesting 
account of it, to which we have already referred, 
he says 
‘‘ With the assistance of the Indians, we got 
out of the water two entire plants, and, from their 
appearance, I should say the VicToria is deci. 
dedly perennial. Each plant had from twenty to 
thirty foot-stalks of flowers and leaves, in all 
stages; some nearly decayed to the base, others 
half way down the stem, whilst others had just 
lost the floating portion. The same was observed 
in the petioles; some bearing the seed-vessel per. 
fect, with ripe seed; others ‘the expanded flower ; 
and near the crown or centre of the plant was 
just issuing the tender flower bud. With a knife 
we cut or trimmed the footstalk, when the trunk 
(if I may use the comparison,) somewhat resem- 
bled a Zamia, and in length was about eighteen 
inches or two feet. At the base, and between 
each footstalk, protrudes a mass or cluster of 
fleshy, hollow roots, about the size of a straw, or 
larger, and varying in colour from brown to 
white, or nearly so; a succession of these roots is 
formed, as the new leaves are thrown out from 
the centre of the plant, Nature having made a 
beautiful and wise provision for this plant, as in 
all her other works. The base of the trunk, or 
rather stem, situated in the soft mud, appears to 
decompose in proportion as new leaves and flow- 
ers issue from the centre, keeping the plant from 
elevating itself above water, which, but for such 
an arrangement, might be the case, from the ra- 
pidity of its growth.” If these statements can be 
relied upon, the probability is, perhaps, in favor 
of its not being an annual. 
That its natural habits are such as to render it 
perfectly well suited to artificial management is 
pointed out in a striking manner in another pas- 
sage in this collector’s letter to Sir W1LL1aAm 
Hooker. 
‘““The Vicroria grows,” he says, ‘fin 4—6 
feet of water, producing leaves and flowers 
which rapidly decay and give place to others 
From each plant there are seldom more than four 
or five leaves on the surface; but even these, in 
parts of the lake where the plants were numerous, 


almost covered the surface of the water, one leaf | 


touching the other. The plant occupies almost 
exclusively the water, with the exception of a 
few floating aquatics of small dimensions, amongst 
which I saw a beautiful Utricularia. The blos- 
soms rise six and eight inches above the surface, 


expanding first in the evening, when they are 
pure white—changing finally (and by exposure to 
the sun) to a most beautiful pink or rose eolour; 
flowers may be seen, at the same time, partaking 
of every tinge between the two hues, the recently 
expanded being pure white, and the adult rosy, 
almost sinking under water to ripen its seed and 
produce a new race of plants when required. 
The largest flowers I saw measured from ten 
inches to one foot in diameter. From what I ob- 
served of the nature and habits of this most inte- 
resting plant, I conclude that it cannot and does 
not exist in any of the rivers where the immense 
rise and fall of 20 feet would leave it dry during 
many months of the year, especially in the season 
when there is no rain. The lagoons, being sub- 
ject to little variation in the height of their wa- 
ters, are the places where it grows in all its 
beauty and grandeur. The Vicroria appears to 
delight in parts of the lake fully exposed to the 
sun, and I observed that it did not exist where the 
trees overshaded the margins.” 

For the present we have only to recommend the 
plan on which it has been managed at Chats- 
worth, as an example of the way in which all 
other tropical aquatics should be grown by those 
who wish to see them in perfection. A tank con- 
taining Victoria, the Nympheas rubra, cerulea, 
stellata, and ampla, the Nelumbiums of India, 
some Sagittarias, Limnocharts, and Hydrocleys, 
a Papyrus or two, with the Pontederas, would be 
one of the most beautiful spectacles the eye could 
rest upon. Gard.Chronicle. 

Pian oF Srrixinc Rosrs.—I have succeeded 
well with striking roses in the following manner: 
Take a pan one foot square by eight inches deep, 
place in the bottom a few pieces of charcoal, and 
over this lay about two inches of the same broken 
very small; then fill up with equal parts of leaf- 
mould, peat, loam, and silver sand; mix the 
whole well together, and press firmly. 

The proper time to select the cuttings I find to 
be when the wood is approaching ripeness in Sep- 
tember; choose a dull day for the operation, and 
cut to a heel if possible; then insert the cuttings 
with a small dibble, so that the heel of the cut- 
ting may be near the charcoal at the bottom of 
the pan; press each cutting firmly in the soil, 
about an inch apart, and when the pan is full, 
give a good watering, and sprinkle the surface 
with silver sand and charcoal dust to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch. Then plunge them in a 
well glazed cold frame, amongst coal ashes, up 
to their rims; give air occasionally throughout 
the winter, and keep them cleas of decayed leaves 
and weeds. They will require a little water by 
March, when they begin to grow. 

By the beginning of May they will be ready for 
planting out eight inches apart in beds. Intro- 
duce a piece of slate or tile under each, and fill 
up with a handful of material similar to that they 
were struck in. The soil should be rich and well 
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pulverised previous to planting, which should 
take place in a warm, shady situation if possible ; 
then give them a watering, and shade for a few 
days from sun and cold winds. The tiles are for 
causing the roots to take a horizontal direction, 
in order that the plants may be removed more 
readily in the autumn to their final destination. 
The following is a good method of treating 
roses intended to flower the following March and 
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GARDENING IN CALIFoRNIA.—Those who have 
turned their attention to gardening in El Dorado, 
seem to have been better paid than many who 
have been busy at “‘ diggings” of the other sort. 
One market gardener, near San Francisco, sold 
his entire crop of melons (which are as easily 
grown there as turnips,) for $4000, averaging 
$l each. We saw a letter a few days ago from 
a reliable souree—a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, who has purchased nearly a mile square on 
the Sacramento—in which he stated the latest 
prices of farm and garden products as follows: 
Hay, 124 cents per |b.; cabbages, $4 each; on- 
ions, 30 cents per lb.; potatoes, 20 cents per |b., 
&c. He has ordered a quantity of the best gar- 
den seeds (a great scarcity there,) from one of 
our seedsmen, and intends to try the productive- 
ness of the soil on a considerable scale the coming 
season. seve 

THe WinTER.—The past winter on the whole 
has been a very mild one. The thermometer 
here has not fallen below 8° of Fahrenheit; and 
during a considerable part of the time, transplant- 
ing, trenching, and other operations have been 
going on. As usual, they have had quite the 
contrary season on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
late accounts from Rome telling us of two feet of 
snow, and plenty of ice in the streets of the capi- 
tol of the Cesars. 

ReporT OF THE Pom. ConGress.—We learn, 
by a letter from Hon. M. P. Wiper, President 
of the Pomological Congress, that in considera- 
tion of the delay by the American Institute in 
printing the Report, it has been resolved to with- 
draw the manuscript, and put it to press immedi- 
ately in Boston. The members of the convention 
may therefore hope to have copies sometime 
during the month of March. 

PacxtnG Seeps ror Lone Voyaces.—We no- 
tice a letter in one of the daily papers from Dr. 
Junius Smitu, of S. C., who, our readers will 
remember, has patriotically undertaken to intro- 
duce the culture of the tea into the southern 
states. Dr. 8. gives an account of the failure of 
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April; pot in the autum, and plunge the pots in a 
bed of leaves, with the tops exposed to the at- 
mosphere ; they will make roots then, and be in a 
fit condition for gentle forcing in spring. 

The roses that I struck in the way mentioned 
above were Chinas, Teas, Bourbons, Noisettes, 
and Hybrid Perpetuals. If well managed, they 
blossom freely the first season. D. Hay, gardener 
to C. Lawrence, Esq., Cirencester. Ibid. 
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his experiment, last year, in raising seedling tea 
plants; the seeds having been badly packed in 
China, so that their vitality was destroyed on the 
passage; but he hopes for better results with 
another importation, now on the way. He puz- 
zles us a little with his description of the seed of 
the tea, which he calls a ‘‘ nut,” when all bota- 
nists, familiar with this genus, agree in calling 
the seed vessel a ‘‘ capsule, of three carpels, bear- 
ing three seeds.” 

We suppose the seeds spoiled on the way to Dr. 
S. were packed in sealed cases; a common, but 
very poor mode. As this is a matter of some im- 
portance, now that our relations with distant 
countries are so multiplied, we extract the fol- 
lowing multum in parvo, on this subject, from 
Lindley’s Horticulture, for the benefit of our read- 
ers: 

‘‘ Upon the whole, the only mode which is cal- 
culated to meet all the circumstances to which 
seeds are exposed during a voyage is, to dry them 
as thoroughly as possible, enclose them in coarse 
paper, and to pack the papers themselves very 
loosely in large coarse canvass bags, not enclosed 
in boxes, but freely exposed to the air; and to 
ensure their transmission in some dry and well 
ventilated place. Thus, if the seeds are originally 
dried incompletely, they will become further dried 
on the passage; if the seed paper is damp, as it 
almost always is, the moisture will fly off through 
the sides of the bags, ani will not stagnate round 
the seeds. It is true that, under such circum- 
stances, the seeds will be exposed to the fluctua- 
tions of temperature, and to the influence of the 
atmosphere ; but neither the one nor the other of 
these is likely to be productive of injury to the 
germinating principle. The excellence of this 
method I can attest from my own observation. 
Large quantities of seeds have been annually 
transmitted from India for many years, doubtless 
gathered with care, it is to be presumed prepared 
with every attention to the preservation of the 
vital principle, and certainly packed with all those 
precautions which have been erroneously sup- 
posed to be advantageous; the hopelessness of 
raising plants from such seeds has at length be- 
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come so apparent, that many persons have alto- 
gether abandoned the attempt, and will not take 
the treuble to sow them when they arrive. But 
the seeds sent from India by Dr. FALconer, 
packed in the manner last described, exposed to 
all the accidents which those first mentioned can 
have encountered, have germinated so well, that 
we caa scareely say the failure has been greater 
than if they had been collected in the south of 
Europe. 

‘‘T have no doubt that the general badness of 
the seeds from Brazil, from the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and from ether intertropical countries, is 
almost always to be ascribed to the seeds having 
been originally insufliciently dried, and then en- 
closed in tightly packed boxes, whence the super- 
fluous moisture had no means of escape.” 

Lists oF TreEES, PLants, AND HINTS To 
Youne PLantrers.—We must be allowed to pack 
into this paragraph, condensed answers to queries 
scattered through a dozen letters. The best rapid 
growing trees of large size, are the Dutch or 
cork-elm, the American weeping elm and the ash- 
leaved maple. They do not throw up suckers, 
and are easily removed of any size; for situations 
near water, we may add the weeping willow. 
The best rapid growing shrubs, easily obtained, 
for making a screen or thicket, are the privet, the 
white lilac, the Carolina syringo, the buckthorn, 
the Cornelian cherry, the Venetian fringe tree 
and the upright or tree honeysuckles. The most 
desirable hardy sweet-scented shrubs are the caly- 
canthus, the magnolia glauca, the fragrant clethra, 
the Chinese purple magnolia; and among vines or 
climbing shrubs, the Chinese twining honeysuckle, 
the monthly fragrant honeysuckle, the sweet-scent- 
ed clematis. The most showy climbing shrubs are 
Chinese Wistaria and Tecoma grandiflora. Shrubs 
remarkable for the beauty of their flowers, are the 
tree-pwonias, Deutzia scabra, white or Virginia 
fringe tree, the double hawthorns, dwarf horse 


chestnut, and the Chinese magnolias. Shrubs that’ 


will grow under the shade of trees, are the pri- 
vet, the buckthorn, the English fly, (Xylosteum) 
Missouri currant, and Cornelian cherry. 

Among the new things to be had in the nurse- 
ries, no one can be disappointed with the Weigela 
rosea, the new shrub from China with a profusion 
of large flowers expanding of a delicate apple- 
blossom colour, and changing to a deep rose; or 
with the double Spirea pr unifolia, loaded with little 
double blossoms like miniature white roses. Both 
these have proved quite hardy in our own grounds, 
and require the least possible care. Buddlea lind- 
leyana also proves a hardy and very pretty shrub. 
The Araucaria tmbricata—the most curious, and 
the Deodar cedar, the most beautiful of ever- 
greens, turns out to be quite hardy here, and may 
probably be so still farther north, and every body 
who can get them, (especially the latter) will 
make haste to plant at least one specimen. 

Among plants for the flower garden, Robinson’s 
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Defiance verbena and the Tom Thumb geranium 
will be great favorites for beds and masses. A 
strong plant of the latter new verbena is now in 
bloom in our green-house, and is certainly an ac- 
quisition—the colour, the richest scarlet—the 
flowers large, fine and abundant. Lady Larpent’s 


| Leadwort, (Plumbago larpente) blooms all sum- 
| mer, if placed in a rich shady border; many were 


disappointed in it last season because they grew 
it in the sun, and the flowers dried up. Messrs. 
TuHorsurn & Co. offer seeds of a white Phlox 
drummondii, which makes fine beds or masses of 


_ this rather rare colour. Among the most meri- 


torious of the new green-house plants, are Prope- 
olum lobbianum, Torrenta asiatica, Gardenia for- 
tuni, Henfreya scandens, Gloxinia teuchleri and 
Fuchsia spectabile. The two new heliotropes— 
voltairianum, (a larger and darker blue than the 
old one) and the souvenir de leige (yellow) are 
worthy of a place in every collection. 

Among the valuable acquisitions to the flower 
garden in mid-summer, few things are more es- 
teemed than the hardy perennial phloxes with va- 
riegated and striped flowers. Van Houtti is the 
oldest and perhaps still finest of all these, but the 
following new varieties are all beautiful: Beppo, 
Standard of Perfection, Triumphator, Robert of 
Flanders, Camille, Thesé and Arsine. 

A StatesMANn-CULTIVATOR.—We are glad to 
see that our friend, the President of the Senate of 
Mass., continues to weave a pleasant garland 
around. the usually stern brow of political life. 
We fear the presence of such men in the Legisla- 
ture of Mass., well versed in the wants of the 
agricultural class, will secure our sister state an 
agricultural college in advance of us in New- 
York. 

‘‘Hon. MarsHA.tt P. Wixper, President of the 
Senate, had a grand party at his mansion in Dor- 
chester, on Wednesday night of last week. Gov. 
Brices, and a large portion of the Council and 
the two branches of the Legislature were among 
the guests. All appeared to enjoy themselves 
very much. A distinguished and delightful fea- 
ture in the fitting up of the principal rooms and 
passages was the presence of brilliant and odor- 
iferous flowers, &e. There were the choicest va- 
rieties of camelias in full bloom, and eight or ten 
feet in height; orange and lemon trees in different 
stages of growth, from the flower to the ripe 
fruit, and rare green-house exoties, whose names 
were Greek to the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
horticulture and floriculture.—Boston Post. 

ANALysis oF InpIAN Cornn—My Dear Sir: In 
LieBiG, we have the analysis of the starch from 
maize, or Indian corn. In the Reports of the 
Com. of Patents, for 1847, page 133, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Maize has never been analyzed with 
sufficient accuracy.” But in your review of the 


Transactions of the New-York Agricultural So- 
ciety, you mentioned the ‘‘ very complete prize 
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essay on Indian corn, by Mr. Salisbury, giving an 
accurate analysis of the composition of every part 
of the plant.” 


\ 


I have been anxious to obtain the analysis of 


the corn, or corn flour. If you can oblige me by 
transmitting to me, or through the medium of the 
Horticulturis' , that portion of the analysis, I should 
feel obliged; and I am your ob’t serv’t, Jas. 
Paul. Trenton, N. J., Feb. 14, 1850. 

Answer.—Mr. SALissurRyY’s excellent essay oc- 
cupies nearly 300 8vo. pages; and the analyses 
of twenty varieties of corn are given. As the 
common 8-rowed yellow corn may be taken, as a 
sort generally cultivated at the north, we annex 
his analysis of that sort. 


Analysis of the whole Kernel. 








SOL de iu Neasdsneeceeneye sdecssnaeues 50.64 
Sugar and extract, ..........000. eeveceve 7.46 
i vadeedesideeee Sanehensdeeneeadeee 1.50 
WEG: JKkvadnddeuceecaprneess vanenwaged’ 6.28 
Matter separated from fibre,..........-+6+ 0.05 
PIV, isc ccccssccccecccccsecesesesve 8.64 
a OPEC TOTO ET CLL OETE jeetendtneewad 1.70 
Gluten or zein, .......+. Sib censsemeseeent 4.56 
OUR, ae detcinccseeee Jagqedeseceaeenens ae 8 
DORMS OF POM icc ccvccncecccccavescees 4.34 
WOOD. bc diacdsincnsQeneiandeunaeuesses 10.22 

(In 100 parts, OF)... .cccccccccccccccens 100.48 

Analysis of the ash of Kernel. 

errr rr err cr trace. 
ICIS GOON, ih. cccccedesapscsececetinwes's 1.450 
NE CIE s6 dial detens seceneueecaasen 0.206 
PENS GON ko scccckddedescasccuews 50.955 
PROGR GE MON) ciciccccxas cecneaccaxe 4.355 
Lime, Tere eC rier eet ee eee eee eee ee ee 0.150 
NS. sa Cadets kwencadeededensuesada 16.520 
PN sac wiisactuiks ascceebbanwcceeus 8.236 
cic tinade dpi eCisencauknaecesaes 10.908 
CTU GE CROs c dvcccccsdeieqiennes 0.249 
IEG Gas sins Se cnescdcgcusnaenes .- 3100 

Gol Se NG OER vs ciiddacnancndcacdia 97.000 


The ash of the kernel is nearly three parts of 
the whole. Of course, the analysis of the stalks 
and leaves are quite different, and-we have not 
room for more. But we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of extracting the following remarks 
by Mr. S., on the inorganic manures necessary to 
the cornfield, as they are of practical value to 
every one who cultivates a hill of corn. Eb. 

“We see by the (various foregoing) analyses 
that the several inorganic bodies removed from 
the soil by a crop of maize, rank as follows: Com- 
meneing with the highest ,—silicic acid, soda, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, sulphuric acid, magnesia 
and chlorine, lime and iron. 

‘The aggregate amount of inorganic bodies 
taken from an acre of land, annually, by a stout crop 
of maize, is by no means so large as is generally 
supposed ; and yet it is sufficiently so to exhaust 
the best soil, in a brief period of years, of some of 
those bodies which act so essential a part in the 
constitution of the plant. The amount, generally, 
would not exceed 600 lbs. Indeed, it would, in 
a@ majority of cases, fall short of this. In some 
instances, however, of an inordinately stout growth 
of some of the larger varieties, it might even go 
up to 1000 lbs.; but such cases would rarely oc- 
cur. 600 lbs. may then be assumed as the quan- 
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tity ordinarily removed from an acre of land by 
@ stout crop of maize; or what would be a better 
criterion to follow, 100 lbs. of inorganie matter 
for every ten of dry produce. Of this, about one- 
third is silicic acid, one-sixth soda, one-eighth 
potash, one-eighth phosphoric acid, one-twelfth 
sulphurie acid, one-eighteenth magnesia, one- 
eighteenth chlorine, and one-eighteenth lime and 
iron. 

‘‘The silicic acid is mainly removed by the 
straw or leaves, sheaths, and stalks. There is 
generally an abundance of this body in the soil; 
it only being necessary to secure the presence of 
a sufficiency of the alkalies to form with this acid 
enough of its soluble salts to meet the demands of 
the plant. 

‘« The potash and soda enter quite largely into the 
composition of all parts of the plant; but more so 
into that of the stalks, grain, and cobs, than of the 
other portions. Soils, though they ordinarily con- 
tain considerable of these two bodies, yet they 
generally have a quantity by far too small to sup- 
ply the lavish demands of this plant for any great 
length of time. 

‘* Phosphoric acid enters largely into the grain, 
and quite largely into the cob and stalk. It con- 
stitutes about one-eighth of the ash of the entire 
plant. Soils are commonly deficient in this acid ; 
or at least they contain much less of it than al- 
most any of the other inerganic bodies which enter 
into the composition of plants. The quantity usa- 
ally removed from an acre of land, annually, by a 
good crop of maize, is from 60 to 75 lbs., or from 
10 to 12 and 13 Ibs. per ton of dry produce. 

** Sulphuric acid, from the quantity taken away 
by a crop, seems to be an essential ingredient of 
this plant. It enters more largely into the leaves, 
stalks, and sheaths, than into the grain. From 
45 to 60 Ibs. are removed by the annual produce 
of an acre, or from 74 to 11 lbs. per ton of dry 
plants. 

‘* By referring to the foregoing calculations, we 
notice that the magnesia is removed from the 
soil in larger proportions than the lime; or in 
other words, the maize plant requires more of 
the former than of the latter. This is by no 
means an uninteresting feature. About 16 per 
cent. of the ash of the grain is magnesia, while 
the same ash has usually less than one per cent. 
of lime. The magnesia in the kernels is usually 
in the state of a phosphate. Lime enters more 
largely into all parts of the plant except the 
grain and cob than magnesia; yet the aggregate 
amount of the latter in the whole plant is greater 
than the former. Hence there is evidently as 
much necessity of adding magnesia to the soil, for 
the maize crop, as lime; and even more, if one 
of these bodies ean be said to rank in importance 
before the other; since it enters so largely into 
the composition of the seed, constituting about 
one-sixth of its ash. 

‘* Lime is often added to soils in considerable 
quantity, and has ever been considered ‘ the basis 
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of all good husbandry.’ The greater value of 
lime over that of magnesia, if any (in the maize 
crop,) is in mechanically and chemically influ- 
encing the soil, aside from serving directly as 
food to the plant. Indeed, it is by no means a 
settled question, that magnesia, when properly 
applied, exerts a less beneficial influence upon 
the soil than lime. Neither of those bodies, 
however, possesses the property of maintaining, 
unimpaired, the original richness of a soil. Hence 
one cannot be strictly said to be more valuable 
than the other. There is an equal necessity of 
returning any or all of the other inorganic bodies 
which are removed from the land, as they become 
less in quantity in the soil than is necessary am- 
ply to supply the healthy demands of the plant, as 
there is in returning either or both of these as 
they become deficient.” Salisbury’s Analyses, &c. 
Transactions Ag. Society. 


Cincinnati Hort. Socrety.—We have just re- 
ceived the prize list of this society, for the an- 
nual exhibition, to come off on the 11th and 13th 
of September next. It is arranged on a very 
liberal scale,—the premiums being such as may 
very properly be deemed some compensation to 
those who take especial pains to raise fine fruits, 
and give their time and attention at exhibitions. 
We extract the following from a list of about 150 
prizes: ‘‘ Best display of apples, silver cup, $20; 
best 10 varieties, $10. Best display of pears, 


| 


| 
» 
ik 
| 
| 
| 
| 


silver cup, $20; best 6 varieties, not less than 6 | 


of each, $10.” The same for peaehes, four large 
prizes for grapes, and equally liberal prizes for 
other classes of fruits, vegetables and flowers, in- 
cluding a $25 silver cup for the best design of cut 
flowers. 

We also notice the following liberal item among 
the Rules for the show: 

‘‘ With a view to the greatest usefulness, the | 
society has opened the door to all cultivators, ir- 
respective of location; and respectfully invites 
them to join in competing for the prizes, and to 
aid the society in its efforts. Competitors who 
are not members are expected to pay one dollar, 
as a recording fee for their articles, and other- 
wise conform to the rules and regulations of the 
same.” 

‘*The Ohio great agricultural fair, the Ohio 
Mechanics’ Institute exhibition, the assembling of 
the American Pomological Congress, are all ap- 
pointed to take place at the same time in our city, 
making it an occasion of unusual interest to all; 
especially to our brethren at a distance, it offers | 
great inducements to attend. It is exe eedingly 
desirable that the fruit-growers of the west should 
bring specimens of their collections for the i inspec- 
tion “of the Pomological Congress, which will be 
composed of the most intelligent from all the 
states and the Canadas.” 

New Versenas.—Dear Sir—I intend sending 
you, in a few days, some half dozen new Verbe- 


nas, that I am sure will not only greatly please 
and improve your collection, but show something 
new in the way of foreign varieties of this beautiful 
‘‘summer long” ornament of all our tasteful little 

ardens, as well as an unequaled class of plants 
for beds or masses cut in grass lawns, vases, &c. 
An opinion has been long abroad (on no authority 
whatever) that the seedlings of the English flo- 
rists were not to be compared with those of our 
own country; many gardeners from the other side 
joining in the opinion, who, it is no breach of chari- 
ty to presume, had never ‘seen a good neighbor- 
hood of London collection;—experience has 
proved the contrary, and that many superb seed- 
lings have been raised of late, both in England 
and France; nor can it be denied that the BrieLis 
of New Jersey, Mr. Buist, Feast and Hovey, 
have produced creditable sorts, yet by far the ma- 
jority are deficient in size of the flower umbel, the 
petal thin in substance and confusedly set, and 
most of them having a tendency to grow upright, 
| instead of that indispensable quality, dwarf, closes 
spreading habit, broad segment of petal, well de- 
fined eye and good foliage, (in which there is a, 
much difference among verbenas as among dah- 
lias) and that have sufficient stamina not to be 
burned out of existence by midsummer, which I 
have found by actual experience to be so much 
the fault that I dont intend to keep over a half 
dozen of our own varieties in my collection. I 
say this, not having the slightest prejudice in fa- 
vor of foreign sorts, but as the citizens of Flora’s 
dominions are citizens of the world, and true re- 
publicans, we must patronize the best, no matter 
where produced. I have come to this determina- 
tion after a successful experiment last summer 
with a few foreign varieties. Having noticed much 
abi in the English horticultural journals, and ex- 
| hibition reports, of a new scarlet, called ** Rob- 
inson’s Defiance,” and at a price (7s. 6d. sterling) 
so much higher than usual, (2s 6d to 5s being the 
| minimum,) set on a verbena, that I resolved to 
import this and a few others. After repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts to get them out alive, I at 
length caught the far famed ‘‘ Defiance” with a 
spark of life; which, with some three or four oth- 
ers, saved from a long list, and set to work to re- 
cover them from their sea sickness; accomplish- 
ing this, I turned them out early in July, into a 
bed of rich light loam, and like all sensible emi- 
grants, they soon found they were in a ‘‘ New 
World,” and before a month, began to spread 
themselves. This was the case with especially 
Robinson’s Defiance, which formed a wide but com- 
pact bed, and sent forth an array of scarlet 
bloom as satisfactory as it was dazzling in colour, 
continued without intermission under a vertical 
sun, (although continually checked by close 
cutting for propagation.) I have found it a dura- 
ble variety to flower in large pots or vases. 
With a little management, it can be made to flow- 
er in the green-house all winter, which plants can 
be again turned out into a bed in May; it how- 
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ever propagates so freely, that a good stock can 


in England this day stands at the head of the list, 


particularly among the scarlets, no seedling having 


a first class flower. 


as soon as the first planting is a little past the 


in less than a fortnight they will be rooted, and | tion. 

then transplant each into small pots and place L. Banksia. 
these in a cool shaded exposure; ina few days | Yellow, 
you will find the young roots have filled the pots | White. 


and are creeping out at the bottom; keep turning | Multiflora. 
them out in new beds, or old ones, or at any fa-| Greville,’ 
vorite end or turn of your garden flower beds | Laure Devout ' 

. ratirve. 


when no void space occurs in the borders; you 
will soon have, from a single plant, a broad luru- 
riant patch. I have found this to be the case, 
especially with Defiance, Beauty Supreme, Rosy 
Morn, end Satellite, all flowering in one mass till 
the end of the season. Beauty Supreme is a su- | 
perb variety, and when planted as a companion to a ened eggs 
Defiance, forms a beautiful contrast—the one being Pallagi . 
bright searlet and the other a delicate peach-pink, | Reine de Belgique, 
and both being immense flowerers. Queen isalso | #dame Plamer. 
a good old sort, and although of too erect a habit | 4: ni. — 
has such a profusion of delicate, white, sweet-scent- | Champney, 

ed flowers, as to render it, until a better supplants 


Chromatella, 
it, an indispensable variety. , ,. « storia, — 
Jan, 22, 1850. 


Baltimore Belle, 

Queen of the Prairies. 
4. Austrian. 

Harrison’s, 

Persian Yellow. 


Bouquet Blanc, 





Fellenberg, 
Gen. Lamarque, 
Le Pactole, 
Lutea or Smithii, 


SELECTION oF RosEs FoR THE SoutH.—I have 


Ophirie, 
esteemed the rose ever since boyhood, when my |  Solfataire. 
mother—an ardent lover of flowers—had but three 7. Tea Roses. 
or four varieties. I recall them very vividly, . 
though ’tis forty years since. There was the—|  Flavescens, 
now universally known—Blush Indica or Daily, a 

orata, 


the old-fashioned Damask, and an exceedingly full, 
and profusely blooming rose, then commonly called 


ae 


of the endless varieties of the Gallica tribe, dwarf- 
ish in its habit, and soon making itself a nuisance 


bor, who had served a six months tour of military | January, 1850, 


duty on the coast near Charleston, introduced the | 


common Multiflora. Never shall I forget the | GRAFTING oLD AppLE OrcHARDs.—I have in 
arbor, thirty feet long, at his beautiful seat in the | the same enclosure with two hundred young 
neighborhood, formed of a single plant of this | grafted apple trees, one hundred old trees of natu- 
| ral fruit, the bodies of which are sound, and, to 
Years rolled on, and Latin and Greek drove | all appearance, healthy. The trees have been 


rampant and lovely variety. 


‘ 


5. Chinese Hybrids. 
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roses and all other flowers out of my head, till 
be reared during the winter in the green-house | about 1823. Since then, year after year has 
for bedding out purposes next season; and as itis | ushered in variety after variety, new kinds have 
well known that young established plants are best, | been constantly displacing older ones, as good 
for that purpose they will be preferred. ‘‘Robin- | and—in many instances—better than themselves, 
son’s Defiance” will have a celebrity wherever | till, within the last ten years, lists of the rose 
seen, that no other verbena has ever acquired, and | have swelled into books, and the amateur is nearly 
at a loss to decide as to what sorts he should 
order from a distant nursery. 
before approached it in the qualites constituting The catalogues are apt to confuse men; there 
are such discrepancies in classification and no- 
With regard to the general culture of the ver- | menclature. We have, in Athens, no fewer than 
bena, so many have written long winded essays | four roses, claiming the name of King of the 
on the subject as to leave but little to be said. I | Crimsons; and I shrewdly suspect that not one of 
have found the best method, an adherence to a | them has any right to it. 
succession from May to August of young plants; | de France, as dissimilar as can well be imagined. 
A friend has asked me to prepare a list of 
first bloom, take a few cuttings, whether in bloom | good roses which I have tested myself, or seen 
or not is of no consequence. They will soon | tested by others. I append it, and shall follow it 
strike in a cool shaded corner of the green-house | up with some remarks, such as will, at least, 
or an empty frame; protect from strong light, and | justify the heading adopted for this communica- 


We have two Gloire 


Triumph of Luxemburg, 
Eugene des Gaches. 


8. Indica or Daily. 
Belle di Mousa, 
Cramoisee Superieur, 
Indica alba, 
Roi de Cramoisees, 
Sanguinea, 
Laurencia, 
Pompone, or Indica minor. 


9. Bourbons. 
Hermosa, 
Madame Desprez, 
Monthly Cabbage, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Cytheree 
A’Fleur de Nerium. 


10. Remontantes. 
Complesse du Chatel, 
La Reine, 

Madame Laffay, 
Mrs. Elliott, 
Prince Albert, 
Pourpre de ‘Tyre. 
11. Microphylla. 
Red Microphylia, 
Double White McCartney, 
Maria Leonida. 


12. Moss. 
Common, 
Luxemburg. 

13. Garden Roses. 
Village Maid, 
Madame Hardy, 
Triumphant, 
Common White May, 
Old Damask. 


I give the above, as I have said, because I 

the Medicinal Rose, though since known as one | have tried the major part of them myself, and 

have them in my shrubbery. Less than twenty- 

tive dollars would secure strong plants of all. 

with its interminable stolones. In 1814 a neigh- | Yours, J. P. W. University, Athens, Georgia, 
| 
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neglected, and more or less of the branches are 
dead ; and the remainder appear stunted in growth, 
yet bear some ordinary fruit. The soil is good, 
rocky, upland loam,—never having been ploughed 
or reduced by cultivation. Can I make anything 
out of the old trees by pruning and grafting them? 
or had I better cut them down and reset the 
ground with young trees? 4 Subscriber. Chesh- 
tre county, N. H., Dec., 1849. 

{If the trees are not in their period of decay, 
that is, if they are not past the middle age, graft 
them over by all means. See the account of 
grafting old trees in our last volume, by our cor- 
respondent at Hartford. —_ ] 

PROTECTING Taezs J AGAINST Micr.—As this 
is the time for young fruit trees to suffer from 
being barked by mice and rabbits, a suggestion may 
not come amiss to some readers, from one who 
has lost fine trees in this way. In the course of 
the summer of 1848, observing that the mice were 
commencing their gnawings on some young fruit 
trees, I prepared the soot and milk prescription, 
and administered a coat to the whole lot—some 
two hundred. I noticed no more of their opera- 
tions, until in the winter, it was found they were 
at work in a pretty large way; but in hopes they 
would have some little compunction, and not gir- 
dle any trees, the matter was left over till the 
spring of 1849. [The soot and milk should be 
newly applied at the commencement of win- 
ter. Ep.] Upon examination then, it was found 
that numbers were completely girdled ; and dis- 
covering them one after the other, in rapid sue- 
cession, it was enough to make one sick. They 
who plant and watch the growth of these inte- 
resting objects, can appreciate the feelings of 
those who lose them. The trees were thrifty, two 
and three years old; and after sighing over the 
loss of some forty of them, the climax was capped 
by finding the thrifty Bartlett, which had borne 
fine fruit, was irreparably lost. This determined 
me upon tinning each tree; and I immediately 
procured a box of tin in sheets 14420 inches, 
which were cut in half, making sheets 14+-10 
inches, and by making them into tubes—say 
around a shovel handle—14 inches long, we had 
a protection for each tree until it shall grow to 
be—say 3 inches in diameter. These were se- 
cured around the trees by thin wires, one at the 
top and another at the bottom, except in the case 
of peaches and other rapid growers, where the 
wire was omitted,—the tin retaining its shape and 
protecting the tree, yet not interfering with its 
growth. With those of slower growth, the wires 
may be left until the size of the tree makes it ne- 
cessary to remove them. The tins, from their 
shape, will still protect,—yielding as the tree in- 
oreases in size. 

So far, it has answered the purpose. 
were pat around the trees last 6th mo., 
and as yet, 


They 
(June,) 


neither trees nor tins are disturbed. 


———— 
ee 
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veral being injured; and one girolled by these lit- 
tle operators. 

I suggest tinning to those readers who value 
their trees, and are in localities exposed to such 
depredators. The cost of the tin, from N. Trort- 
TER & Sons, Philadelphia, was then $10 per box 
of 100 sheets, each of which, cut in half, made 
them 200 sheets; the cost of each sheet being 
then 5 cents, and the turning the tins and putting 
around the trees being done by oneself in scraps 
of time, the cost for each tree, including wire, is 
not more than 6 cents. One hundred trees will 
then cost $6, and the owner be saved from watch- 
ing, and mixing, and repeating sooting, and, in 
some cases, from the loss of fine trees. Had my 
trees been tinned before, it would have cost—say 
$12, but would have saved what was worth to 
me $50. All which is respectfully submitted, by 
thy constant reader and friend, C. LZ. S. Phila- 
deiphia, 5th, mo., 1850. 

Otp Time Horticurture.—The following 
letter of CoLLinson, one of the most noted bota- 
nists of an hundred years ago, contains hints of 
the most prevalent notions of culture now-a-days; 
and will make our readers who believe, with 
SoLomon, that there is ‘‘ nothing new under the 
sun,” feel quite complacent. The “ beetle” is, no 
doubt, our cureulio. Coxzirnson was evidently a 
sound horticulturist. ‘‘ Littering Gooseberries” is 
the last of our modern notions; and here CoLiin- 
SON urges it a century ago! Ep. 

Now, Friend John, I come to consider further 
of some of thy observations, by thine of the 10th 
of December. I am glad to find that thee art so 
so well recovered, and that all the goods are 
come safe to hand, and please; which is more 
than I expected, and ought not to excuse thee 
from being more particular and exact in thy or- 
ders next time. 

Though thou canst not see, yet I have told 
thee what inoculating on a peach stock may do. 
If I am not out in my conjecture—as it is a free 
stock, and sends up its sap plentifully—it may 
assist the nectarine and apricot, at a season when 
supplies are wanting. As thou hast tried the 
north side of building, and sides of water courses, 
&e., to no purpose, with plums, pray give the 
other fruits as fair a chance. 

To prevent the depredations of the beetle, I 
confess, is not so easy as some other bad effects ; 
yet, as we know the duration of this insect is but 
short, if, while he is so noxious, some contrivance 
could be found out to disturb or destroy him, you 
then might hope to taste a nectarine,—one of the 
most delicious fruits in the universe, and much 
exceeds a peach, in a rich, vinous-flavored juice. 
And an apricot is also one of the fine fruits. 
Last year our standards were overloaded, which 
are allowed to excel the wall fruit. 

Suppose, as soon as this beetle is discovered, if 
the trees were to be smoked, with burning straw 


I was eompelled to tin horse-chestnuts also,—se- | under them, or at some distance, so as to fumi- 
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gate their branches, at a time the beetles are 
most liable to attack the fruit; or, if the trees 
were to be squirted on by a hand engine, with | 

water in which tobacco leaves were soaked ; 
either of these two methods, I should think, if | 
they did not totally prevent, yet, at least, would | 
secure so much of these fine fruits as would be 
worth the labor of people of circumstances, who | 
are curious to taste these fine fruits in perfection. | 
I take it, the reason the plum succeeds so well, 
is the frequent shaking the trees, by being planted 
in a frequented place. The beetles are tumbled | 
off, or else are disturbed and frightened from | 
e 
| 


settling on the trees; and the ground being trod | 
so much, may be a great help, by keeping in the 
moisture which is so conducive to bring the fruit 
to maturity. 

This brings to my mind a contrivance I was | 
told, a few days agone. An Englishman went | 
and settled at ‘Naples, about your latitude, and 
writ over to P. Miller, that apricots throve very 
well, but all the fruit dropped off, which he was 
surprised at; for he expected the finest fruits in | 
that fine climate. But he was mistaken; for the 
natural fruits of that country are figs, pomegra- | 
nates, olives, grapes, oranges and lemons. My 
friend Miller writ him word, to lay a great deal 
of muck (rotten dung and straw mixed,) or a | 
great quantity of fern leaves, or any compost that | 
would keep the ground moist, and prevent the | 
sun’s action, which is very penetrating in that | 
country, as well as with you. 

This had the desired effect; and the gentleman | 
writes him word, that since he has practiced it, | 
he has never failed of fruit in plenty, and in the | 
greatest perfection. 

Now, Friend John, improve this hint; and if 
your apricots are too forward, plant them under 
al] disadvantages possible; that is, in the most 
exposed places, and in all the coldest, shadiest as- 
pects that can be found. Perhaps, when moun- 
tains come to be settled, the north sides may suc- 
ceed with this fruit and others, and may not be so 
much frequented by the beetles. I apprehend if 
your gooseberries were littered, it would prevent 
their dropping off; and if this litter was now and | 
then watered, both under the apricots, &c., it 
would be of service. 

Friend John, I have writ more fully by Captain 
Mesnard ; but this will hint to thee thy good for- | 
tune of all thy cargoes coming safe, which is great 
luck these very perilous times. Now farewell. 
P. Collinson. London, April 26, 1746. [Dar- 
lington’s Memoirs of Bartram.) 


erreee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miscettangeous.—F. K. Phenix, (Delavan, | 
Wis.) Cranperry. The cranberry may be raised 
from seed, by planting the seeds (after freeing 
them from the pulp,) in a eommon frame, (with- | 
out manure.) The frame should be placed in a 
shady place, and covered with glass or oiled cot- | 


| Gravenstein, 


| trunks and principal branches. 
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ton sashes, and watered every day till the plants 
are up and well established. After they are an 


inch high, the lights may be removed, and the 
| plants left to grow all the season—watering them 
frequently. The seeds may be planted in autumn 
or spring, and the soil should be half sand and 
half decayed leaves or peat. JAPAN LILIES suc- 
ceed well in the open air, but should have very 
deep, rich soil, and a situation where the mid-day 
sun does not reach them. Your Tuberose and 
Amaryllis bulbs do not flower, because they do 
not fully complete their growth. Put them in 
pots, and stand them immediately in a hot-bed, 
and about the 10th of May turn them out in a 
rich sunny border, and they will reward you nezt 
year. 

Market Fruits.—P., (Wisconsin.) A good 
selection of 25 sorts of market orchard apples is 
the following: Summer—Red Astrachan, Early 
Harvest, Early Strawberry. Mutumn — Porter, 
William’s Favorite, Fall Pippin, 
Jersey Sweeting, Summer Sweet, Paradise. Win- 
ter— Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Yellow 
Bellefleur, Roxbury Russet, Fameuse, Jonathan, 
Lady Apple, Ladies’ Sweeting, Northern Spy, 


| Nonsuch or Canada Red, English Russet, Danvers 
| Winter Sweet, White Bellefleur, and, for deep 


limestone soils, Newtown Pippin and Esopus 
Spitzenbargh. 

SMALL Green-Houses.—W. Rice, ( Bridgewa- 
ter, Va.) The most convenient shutters are made 


| of the thin half inch boards, called “ siding,” 


whieh are very light. The oil-cloth will answer, 
but requires more care and trouble in managing 
it, especially in snowy and frosty weather. The 
only object in putting a sheet iron door to the air- 
chamber, is to prevent its being burned. If it is 
so far from the fire that this cannot occur, then a 
wooden one wil! answer. 


FRUITS THAT BEGIN TO BEAR EARLY.—W. K, 
White, (Athens, Geo.) Apples—Red Astrachan, 
Yellow Bellefleur. Baldwin, Rhode Island Green- 
ing. Pears—Bartlett, Dearborn’s Seedling, Beur- 
re Bose, B. Diel, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beur- 
re d’Aremberg, Seckel. Plums—Lombard, Jef- 
ferson, Downton Imperatrice, St. Martin’s Quet- 
sche. Cherries—May Duke, Black Tartarian, 
Americam Heart, Downer’s Late. 


Pears.—F. L. O., (Staten Island.) You can 
double-work the Flemish Beauty pears on Quince. 
An Enquirer, (Augusta, Geo.) Your trees have 


_ evidently suffered from the heat of the sun. They 


would have done better on the north slope of the 
hills. As it is, muleh the ground over the roots, 
and bind a loose covering of straw around the 
If you wish large 
and fine Seckel pears, you must give a very libe- 
ral supply of manure. 4. P. Johnson. The na- 
tural pear trees, 10 inches in diameter, may be 
grafted very easily, and will in three years give 
you a large crop of fruit. Begin with the top; 
graft the upper half of the head this year, and the 
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lower half next. The Bartlett, Gray Doyenné, 


and Beurre d’Aremberg, will bes, answer your 
purpose. 


EversLoominG Roses.—P. B., (Norwalk, Ct.) 
Souvenir de Malmaison, b/ush, Souchet, deep crim- 
son, Acidalie, white, are three of the most satis- 
factory, hardy Bourbon roses for beds. They will 
bloom all summer and autumn; and the deeper 
and richer your soil, the more roses. A. T., 
(Montreal.) From your account of your roses, 
we should suppose your soil was worn out. The 
best way of renovating it for roses, (and almost 
anything else,) is to prepare a heap of burnt sods. 
After burning, chop it up and use it plentifully 
about your plants. It will work wonders when 
manure seems of little value. 


Earty Metons.—B., ( Albany.) The best mode 
of raising early melons, (one which insures you 


against the striped bug,) is that of starting the 
plants in a frame on small squares of sod, as de- 
scribed in this journal a year ago. Cucumbers 
and all this tribe may, in this way, be grown 
three degrees farther north than they can other- 
wise be in the open air. 


Pruninc Grapis.—A Constant Reader, (Eas- 
ton, Pa.) Do not be afraid to prune your vines. 
All the bleeding that results from cutting last 
year’s wood will not hurt them in the least. A 
liberal top-dressiug (say a peck to a vine 8 years 
old,) of plaster will greatly benefit the crop. 

Manures.—R. P. G., (New-York.) Use your 
coal ashes on cherry trees, evergreens and Indian 
corn. Poudrette is the best manure for straw- 
berry beds. You can give the beds a sprinkling 
one-third of an inch thick without doing any harm 
to the plants, and it brings no weeds. 
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The stated meeting of this society was held in the Chinese 
Saloon, on Tuesday evening, February 19, 1650. 

The President, on taking the chair, tendered his acknow- 
ledgements to his associates, for the compliment paid him in 
his recent re-election to office. The honor was originally con- 
ferred whilst he was absent from the city, in a distant part of 
the country; and has been in many successive periods re- 
— by the unanimous expression of his fellow members. 

hese kind and unabated evidences of regard, had excited his 
most grateful feelings, and imposed upon him the duty of en- 
deavoring, by increased efforts, to enhance the reputation, 
promote the interests, and maintain the discipline of the socie- 
ty, during the brief remaining period with which he expected 
to be connected with it as presiding officer. He proposed ad- 
dressing the society on topics interesting to it at the October 
meeting, which he presumed would be held, as usual, in the 
lecture room. He was obliged to postpone gratifying his 
wishes in this respect upon the present occasion, for a similar 
reason to that not long since urged by a distinguished gentle- 
man elsewhere, when complaining of the “ noise and confu- 
sion’? which surrounded him. 

Owing to the sudden change from mild to cold weather 
during the day, the display of plants was not as fine as might 
otherwise have been expected; yet it afforded gratification to 
the numerous visitors in attendance. The collection from the 

resident’s green-house was in fine bloom; and from Mr. 

uist’s, there were several beautiful plants, one of which was 
mew, and shown for the first time—the Bignonia picta; and 
fully as attractive were his cut Camellia flowers, consisting of 
seventy-seven specimens of the choicest varieties, covering a 
large table. The designs and baskets of cut flowers evinced 
taste in the arrangement. There was a good display of vege- 
tables, among which were seen new potatoes, mushrooms, 
sea-kale, rhubarb, asparagus, lettuce, tee radishes, and the 
usual varieties. 

Premiums awarded on the occasion were,—by the commit- 
tee on plants and flowers,—for the best six regularly shaped 
Camellia flowers, for the second best six ditto, for the best six 
irregularly shaped ditto, and for the second best six ditto, to 
Robert Scott, foreman to Robert Buist For the best three 
specimens of hot-house plants in pots, and for the best three of 

een-house plants, to Ben Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope. 

or the second best three green-house plants, to Robert Scott. 
For a collection of plants in pots, and for the best design of 
cut flowers, to Ben Daniels. For the best hand bouquet, to 
Benjamin Gulliss. For the best basket of cut flowers, to Ben 
Daniels; for the second best basket, to Wm. Hall. ‘The com- 
mittee make mention of a neve plant, exhibited by Robert Buist 
—the Bignonia picta. 

By the committee on fruit. For the best six specimens of 
pears, (Echasserie,)toH.N. Johnson. For the best one dozen 


apples, (Wine Sap,) and for the second best ditto, (Cooper’s 
Redling,) to John Perkins. 

By the committee on vegetables. For the best display of 
vegetables, by a commercial gardener, to Anthony Felten; 
for the second best display, to Albinus L. Felten. For the best 
display by amateur gardeners, to James Leddy, gardener to 
Pierce Butler; for the second best ditto, to Ben Daniels; and 
for the best mushrooms, to Ben Daniels. ‘The committee no- 
tice fine asparagus, by Wm. Johns, also a display of cauliflow- 
ers, by Anthony Felten. 

The committee of finance reported, having examined the 
treasurer’s statement of accounts, which they found correct. 

Members elected to Honorary Membership.—Dr. J. A. Kenni- 
cott, of Illinois, Dr. Herman Wendell, of Albany, N. Y., Hon. 
James Arnold, New-Bedford, and Mrs. Catherine Stanley, of 
East Hartford, Conn. To resident membership—R. W. D. 
Truitt, and Thomas O’Brien. 

Opsects SHown. Plants.—By Ben Daniels, gardener to 
Caleb Cope, Zygopetalon striatum, Bilbergia iberidifolia, Ble- 
tia Tankervillee, Habrothamnus elegans, Raphiolepis indica, 
Gesneria Zebrina, Aischynanthus parasiticus, Azalea Cilling- 
hamii, Cyclamen persicum, Velthemia viridiflora, Camellia 
candidissima, and Primule sinensis. 

By Robert Scott, foreman to Robert Buist, Bignonia picta, 
new, and shown for the first time. Azalea splendens, Wil- 
liamsii and Double Red; also cut Camellia flowers, varieties, 
Imbricata, Duchess of Orleans, Sarah Frost, alba-plena, Hen- 
ri Fauvre, Fordii, Sherwoodii, Fimbriata, Fielder’s Queen, 
Binneyii, Landrethii, Hume’s Blush, Chandelerii, Prince Al- 
bert, Rex Batavia, Marchioness of Exeter, Grahamii speciosa, 
Donkalaria variegata, latifolia, Emily, Philadelphia Woodsii. 
Five very fine seedlings, and forty-eight other specimens. 

By Ben Daniels, a design in form of a temple, covered with 
moss, and tastefully ornamented with flowers, and a beautiful 
basket of choice flowers. 

By William Hall, a very neat basket of flowers. By Benja- 
min Gulliss, a tasteful hand Bouquet; and by Patrick Burk, a 
hand bouquet. 

Fruit.—By Henry N. Johnson, pears, Echasserie. By John 
Perkins, apples, Wine Sap and Cooper’s Redling, 

Vegetables— By Ben Daniels, gardener to C. Cope, new 

tatoes, mushrooms, bush beans, rhubarb, sea kale, radishes, 

ettuce, Brussels’ sprouts, carrots, beets, celery, and other va- 
rieties. 

By James Liddy, gardener to Pierce Butler, a large display 
of Royal cabbage, lettuce and long salmon radishes. 

By Albinus L. Felten, of green-house culture, Coss and But- 
ter lanes, long scarlet and white turnip radishes, asparagus, 
parsley, mint, cut sallad, peppergrass and chives. 2 

By Anthony Felten, a large display of almost every variety. 

Adjourned. Tuo. P. James, Rec. Sec’y 
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